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WITH  MUCH  GRATITUDE, 

TO 

THE    REV.   FATHER    BLACK, 

TO    WHOM    I    OWE    SO    MUCH 

IN    MY    ENDEAVOURS 

TO    SERVE    MY    SISTERS. 


June  6th,  1 90 1. 
My  Dear  Miss  Freeman, 

It  is  with  great  interest  I  have  read  your  little 
book,  with  all  of  which  I  heartily  agree.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more  my  mind  has  been  exercised  on 
the  points  you  write  about.  Anyone  who  lives  in  a  poor 
or  middle-class  parish  knows  that  the  home  is  almost  an 
impossible  place  for  the  girl,  except  just  for  eating  and 
sleeping  ;  and  if  she  is  to  be  trained  for  better  things,  it 
must  be  supplemented.  It  is  a  great  pity  it  must  be  so, 
for,  of  course,  the  home  is  the  natural  place  for  everyone's 
development,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  one  in  the  parish 
to  supply  what  is  needed  except  the  clergyman  and  those 
who  work  with  him. 

I  heartily  agree  with  what  you  say  about  secular  clubs, 
because  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  long  run,  they  do  any 
good  at  all,  for  they  do  not  affect  the  real  character  of 
the  girl.  That  only  can  be  done  by  the  power  of  religion, 
for  the  character  resides  in  the  soul,  and  no  amount  of 
temporal  well-being  can  really  develop  it.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  make  the  observance  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  your  girls  a  test  at  first ;  that  would  not  only  be 
actually  wrong,  but  would  defeat  your  end  by  producing 
hypocrites  and  keeping  away  the  kind  of  girl  you  want 
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to  get.  And  yet  to  let  the  girls  see  that  your  relationship 
with  them  is  founded  on  religion,  that  all  your  power  to 
help  them  comes  from  God,  and  they  will  only  really 
be  able  to  help  themselves  when  they  have  made  your 
experience  their  own,  is  the  only  possible  method.  Of 
course,  every  locality  needs  a  different  method  of  working, 
just  as  you  say  every  girl  needs  a  different  method  of 
treatment,  and  therefore  many  of  your  methods  would 
have  to  be  modified  and  changed  not  only  in  different 
localities,  but  in  the  same  place  from  time  to  time.  But 
the  principles  of  the  thing  remain,  and  every  girl  should 
be  brought  to  see  her  own  womanhood  as  it  is  taught  to 
her  by  the  life  of  Him  in  Whom  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female.  I  like  so  much  what  you  say  about  not 
being  discouraged.  That  is  the  one  virtue  difficult  to 
attain  in  working  in  sordid  places,  and  there  you  come 
back  to  your  initial  thought,  that  if  we  are  working  for 
ourselves  we  shall  never  get  any  results,  if  we  are  working 
in  our  own  strength  we  shall*  never  deserve  any  success. 
We  must  be  content  to  be  instruments  in  His  hands  and 
be  used  by  Him  as  He,  Who  knows  what  they  need 
most  for  whom  we  work,  chooses  ;  then,  our  work  will 
be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  that  trial  which,  we  are  told, 
tries  every  man's  work. 

I  pray  God,  indeed,  that  you  may  have  good  success 
in  all  your  undertakings  for  these  girls. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

R.  Radcliffe  Dolling. 

St.  Saviour's,  Poplar. 
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Religious  and   Social  Work 
Amongst    Girls. 


CHAPTER    I. 
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TAKE  this  subject  first,  because  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  Religion  should  be  the 
avowed  aim  of  all  social  work,  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church.  There  are  many 
Clubs  connected  with  the  Church  which  begin  and 
end  with  social  meetings.  The  hopes  that  the  mem- 
bers will  some  day  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
Church  are  never  realized,  because  there  is  no  effort 
made  individually  to  bring  souls  to  Christ. 

Purely  secular  Clubs,  no  doubt,  exercise  a  civiliz- 
ing influence  and  may  impart  a  superficial  veneer  of 
refinement ;  but  the  utter  failure  of  higher  educa- 
tion, picture-galleries,  concerts,  etc.,  divorced  from 
Religion,  to  raise  the  souls  of  men  has  been  seen 
again  and  again. 


The  only  lasting  good  for  the  human  race  is  to 
strive  to  effect  change  of  character  in  individuals. 
This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  imparting  of 
the  sinless  Human  Nature  of  the  God-Man  to  each 
soul  through  the  Sacraments  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  gaining  of  their  responding  to  them, 
and  by  the  upholding  of  the  Christian  ideal  as  the 
standard  of  daily  life.  In  these  ways  alone,  little 
by  little,  the  Christlike  character  is  built  up. 

Still  we  must  remember  that  in  many  cases,  especi- 
ally with  rough  girls,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  social  work,  and  so  through  the  things  of  the 
lower  life  to  draw  them  to  the  higher. 

We  will  now  enter  into  the  various  details  which 
go  to  make  a  successful  plan  of  teaching.  First,  as 
to  the  best  times  for  classes  on  Sundays.  I  have 
found  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening  most  convenient  The  latter  hour  es- 
pecially suits  general  servants  who  rarely  get  out 
till  the  evening,  and  it  is  also  a  great  help  to  regular 
attendance  at  Evensong  if  it  is  impossible  to  be 
present  at  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

To  take  in  order  the  various  exercises  which  make 
up  the  hour's  class. 

A.     THE     PRAYERS. 

It  is  well  to  use  prayers,  which  by  constant  repeti- 
tion become  familiar,  and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  let 
them  be  said  sentence  by  sentence  after  the  teacher, 


in  this  way  the  prayers  are  impressed  on  the  memory, 
and  the  tendency  to  inattention  is  lessened.  We 
have,  every  other  Sunday,  special  intercessions,  which 
are  of  great  value,  because  they  lead  the  girls  to 
realize  the  wonderful  power  of  intercessory  prayer. 
Our  method  is  very  simple,  we  begin  by  saying,  "  O 
Almighty  God,  Whose  blessed  Son  didst  teach  that 
if  two  of  us  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  any- 
thing that  we  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  us  of  our 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  graciously  hear  our  inter- 
cessions." 

The  Teacher  then  reads  out  the  petition,  and  the 
response  is,  "  Hear  us,  good  Lord,"  and  after  the 
thanksgivings,  "  We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,"  at  the 
end,  "  Almighty  God,  mercifully  grant  that  those 
things  which  we  have  faithfully  asked,  we  may 
obtain  to  the  setting  forth  of  Thy  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Many  teachers  are  shy  of  introducing  anything 
so  personal  into  their  class,  and  are  afraid  of  irreve- 
rence. I  have  always  found  that  the  girls  are  most 
reverent  over  these  prayers,  and  after  a  time  ask  me 
to  pray  for  their  own  needs.  For  instance,  "  Please 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  my  little  sister's  baptism." 
"  For  grace  to  lead  a  friend  to  Christ."  "  For  the 
soul  of  my  brother  just  departed."  "  That  I  may 
make  an  earnest  Communion."  "  That  I  may  be  very 
sincere  over  my  confession  next  week,"  etc.,  etc. 

Who  can  estimate  the  possible  blessings  hereafter, 
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both  for  themselves  and  others,  of  real  faith  in, 
and  practice  of,  intercessory  prayer  ?  "  For  so  the 
whole  round  world  is  every  way  bound  by  gold 
chains  about  the  Feet  of  God."  Our  happiness,  too, 
is  very  real  when  we  offer  grateful  thanksgivings 
for  answered  prayers.  I  copy  here  the  prayers  which 
have  seemed  to  express  the  girls'  needs  most  simply. 

Prayer  for  Purity. 

"O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Alary,  Lover  of 
purity,  give  us  Thy  children  grace  to  be  pure  and 
holy  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  that  we  may  ever 
set  forth  Thy  glory  and  bring  others  to  the  know- 
ledge and  the  love  of  Thee ;  and  grant  that  we  may 
so  please  Thee  in  this  life,  that  we  may  be  finally 
admitted  into  the  company  of  Thy  Saints,  Through 
Thy  merits  and  intercession,  Who  livest  and  reignest 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  One  God, 
world  without  end." 

Prayer  for  Perseverance. 

"O  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Who  alone 
can  make  us  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  good 
and  pleasing  in  Thy  sight,  grant  to  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  the  Grace  of  Perseverance,  that,  loving  and 
obeying  Thee  here  on  earth,  we  may  at  length  receive 
the  crown  of  everlasting  life  in  Heaven,  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
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Prayer  for  a  Happy  Death. 

"O  God,  Who  alone  knowest  the  hour  of  my 
death,  help  me  so  to  make  ready  for  it  now,  by 
living  a  good  life,  that  I  may  not  be  found  unpre- 
pared when  Thou  shalt  call  me.  In  the  hour  of 
my  death,  and  in  the  day  of  Judgment,  good  Lord 
deliver  me,  and  save  my  soul  for  Thy  mercies'  sake." 

Prayer  for  Girls  outside  the  Fold. 

"O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Shepherd  of  the  straying 
sheep,  have  mercy  upon  all  the  girls  in  this  parish 
who  sin  against  Thee,  and  neglect  to  serve  Thee, 
give  them  true  repentance,  and  an  earnest  longing 
for  Thy  service,  and  grant  that  we,  who  have  been 
taught  to  know  Thee  as  our  Master  and  our  Saviour, 
may,  by  our  example,  our  prayers,  and  our  efforts, 
help  in  bringing  them  to  Thee,  Who  livest  and 
reignest  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever 
one  God,  world  without  end." 

We  also  use  at  the  different  Church  Seasons  the 
Collects,  the  "  Veni  Creator,"  the  "Anima  Christi," 
and  "Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity."  I  have 
always  noticed  that  if  there  is  some  special  virtue 
lacking  amongst  the  girls,  such  as  reverence,  re- 
straint of  the  tongue,  missionary  spirit,  by  praying 
for  it  every  Sunday  publicly  in  the  class,  a  very 
great  difference  is  soon  brought  about  in  the  tone  of 
the  members. 


B.  THE  HYMNS. 
Bishop  Dupanloup  has  told  us  that  "  one  of  the 
things  which  can  best  help  to  give  an  interest,  and 
to  put  life  into  all  religious  meetings  is  the  singing 
of  Hymns,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  a  hymn 
will  very  often  do  more  for  the  conversion  of  a  soul 
than  the  most  moving  exhortations."  To  attain  this 
end,  it  is  essential  that  the  girls  should  be  taught  to 
sing  with  the  understanding,  therefore  every  new 
hymn  should  be  carefully  explained  before  it  is 
sung,  especially  unusual  words,  such  as  those  occur- 
ring in  the  lines  "  What  His  guerdon  here?  "  "  Safe 
from  corroding  care,"  "  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one 
Birth."  It  is  quite  extraordinary  to  find  how  many 
expressions — to  us  quite  simple — are  meaningless 
to  those  whom  we  teach.  This  merely  illustrates 
the  common  habit  of  singing  words  to  a  catching 
tune,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  attach  any  mean- 
ing to  them.  Young  people,  happily,  can  be  taught 
the  method  adopted  by  Socrates  in  teaching  the 
Athenian  youths  which,  Kingsley  tells  us  is  "  to 
begin  by  always  asking  what  every  word,  great  or 
small,  really  means,  from  Predestination  to  Protec- 
tion." It  is  good  sometimes  to  remind  them  of  the 
spiritual  reality  of  the  words  which  they  take  upon 
their  lips.  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  class  of 
girls,  at  that  time  very  frivolous  and  thoughtless, 
asking  me,  "  Please  do  not  give  us  that  hymn 
(Miss  Havergal's  "  I  could  not  do  without  Thee "), 
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it  does  seem  such  hypocrisy  to  sing  those  words, 
for  we  don't  really  feel  them."  Their  sincerity  of 
heart  was  rewarded,  for  a  year  later  they  asked  to 
have  that  hymn  again. 

A  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  and  of  any  special  circumstances  attending 
its  composition,  gives  it  a  setting,  and  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  mind.  Julian's  "  Dictionary  of 
Hymnology  "  is  a  good  book  for  reference  on  this 
subject,  and  Stead's  "  Hymns  that  have  helped." 
There  is  also  a  small  book  called  "  Hymns  and  their 
Stories,"  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  As  alternatives 
to  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,"  we  use  the 
"  Durham  Mission  Hymn  Book,"  or  Woodward's 
"  Children's  Service  Book."  The  last  named  is  excel- 
lent for  conveying  Church  Teaching,  and  the  Christ- 
mas Carols  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  much  appre- 
ciated. Sometimes  a  hymn  makes  a  lasting  impres- 
sion when  sung  often.  T  remember  the  Mission  hymn 
beginning  "  Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be  Consecrated, 
Lord,  to  Thee  "  was  continually  asked  for,  so  we  took 
the  verses  as  subjects  for  a  course  of  Bible  lessons. 
A  few  other  hymns,  not  generally  included  in  the 
ordinary  collections,  are  popular,  such  as  Keble'b 
"Ave  Maria,"  Baring  Gould's  "Hail  the  Sign," 
and  a  little  poem  called  "  Just  for  to-day."  I 
can  also  recommend  two  very  beautiful  metrical 
Litanies,  called  "  Litany  of  Charity,"  and  "  Litany 
of  the  Love  of  God,"  printed  in  Curwen's  Sacred 


Leaflets,  while  "  The  Story  of  the  Cross "   always 
makes  a  deep  impression  in  Lent  and  Holy  Week. 

C.     THE     INSTRUCTION. 

The  plan  of  taking  notes  during  the  lesson,  and 
the  subsequent  writing  of  papers  in  the  week,  is 
excellent,  but  most  dimcult  to  persuade  the  girls  to 
do.  At  one  time,  I  had  as  many  as  fourteen  papers 
sent  in  every  week.  Here  are  the  notes,  which  were 
dictated,  on  a  subject  which  keenly  interested  them. 

Work. 
1st  Point. 

Christ  our  example  of  work. 

"  Labour  is  sweet  for  Thou  hast  toiled." 

Instance  of  His  work  (Mark  vi.  31). 

No  work  beneath  us  (Luke  xxii.  27).     Describe 

picture. 
Holman  Hunt's  "  Shadow  of  Death." 

2nd  point. 

The  Consecration  of  work. 

Motto:  "Work  is  Worship."  Examples,  Illu- 
minated Books  (British  Museum).  Carving 
(Westminster  Abbey),  in  many  parts  where 
only  God  and  the  Angels  can  see  it.  Work 
must  be  thorough  (Eccles.  ix.  10).  (Sweep 
under  a  door-mat,  not  only  round  it).  We 
can  make  any  work  holy  (Col.  iii.  23,  24). 
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3rd  point. 

Three  kinds  of  work. 

Motto :    "  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out." 

(a)  Work  for  our  living  (2  Thess.  iii.   10). 

(b)  Work  for  others. 

(c)  Work     for    ourselves,     in    cultivating    a 

sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
All   to   be   work   in    God,  not  merely  for  God 

(S.  John  iii.   21). 
To  conclude  with  a  little  original  prayer  and 

resolution. 

These  notes  I  found  were  too  difficult  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  girls  to  manage,  especially 
as  many  of  them  write  very  slowly.  Sometimes  I 
wrote  the  headings  and  references,  and  distributed 
them  after  the  lesson.  I  now  find  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  is  before  beginning  the  lesson  to  dictate 
what  may  be  called  the  definitions  of  the  subject ; 
taken  generally  from  Mr.  Vernon  Staley's  "Catholic 
Religion  "  ;  as,  for  example, 

The  Bible. 

(1)  The  Bible  is  the  most  important  Book  in  the 
whole  world,  because  it  contains  God's 
Revelation  to  man.  The  Bible  differs  from 
any  other  book  because  it  is  inspired.  By 
inspiration  I  mean  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  minds  of  the  writers.     The 
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Bible  has  been   called   "  Letters   from   our 
Heavenly  Country." 

(2)  The  Contents  of  the  Bible. 

(3)  How  should  we  read  the  Bible? 

From  these  notes  the  results  obtained  were  half 
a  dozen  good  papers,  and  a  clear  remembrance  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  definitions.  I  think  it  is  best 
only  to  have  notes  taken  down  every  other  Sunday, 
as  variety  is  of  great  importance  in  making  the  class 
attractive.  To  illustrate  the  paper  on  "  Work  "  we 
went  to  see  those  exquisite,  illuminated  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  beautiful  carving  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  impress  it  still  more 
strongly  on  the  girls'  minds  I  gave  each  a  picture 
of  Christ  at  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop.  A  lesson 
on  the  consecration  of  possessions  was  illustrated 
by  a  visit  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  where  we  saw  the 
pictures  of  "  Mammon "  and  "  For  he  had  Great 
Possessions,"  by  Watts.  Once,  just  after  Holy 
Week,  we  heard  that  there  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum  a  most  interesting  collection  of  the 
earliest  traditional  portraits  of  Christ,  which  are  only 
shown  by  special  request.  With  the  recent  memories 
of  Good  Friday  still  lingering  in  their  minds,  the 
girls  were  much  touched  and  edified  by  the  sight.  I 
believe  very  much  in  teaching  by  the  eye,  and  repro- 
ductions of  famous  pictures  can  be  so  cheaply  pur- 
chased now,  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Such    pictures   as    Holman    Hunt's    "  Light    of    the 
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World,"  Millet's  "  Angelus,"  Guido's  "  Ecce  Homo," 
Raphael's  "  Madonna  della  Sedia,"  can  never  fail 
to  appeal  to  the  heart  and  to  the  imagination.  Still, 
with  the  larger  number  of  girls,  I  regret  to  say 
cheap  and  gaudy  oleographs  of  these  pictures, 
where  obtainable,  are  much  more  appreciated.  A 
good  way  of  teaching  the  girls  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently  is  to  take  them  to  see  some  picture, 
and  afterwards  to  ask  them  to  write  a  description 
of  it.  Once,  in  this  way,  I  was  given  a  most  minute 
account  of  Eastlake's  picture  of  "  Christ  lamenting 
over  Jerusalem,"  and  I  well  remember  the  hushed 
awe  that  came  over  some  of  them  as  we  stood  before 
Francia's  picture  of  "  The  Dead  Christ "  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

To  return  to  the  method  of  analysis-writing. 
There  is  no  other  method,  I  think,  which  teaches  so 
well  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  confirms  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  or  which  gives  such  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  its  contents,  as  the  putting 
together  of  these  papers ;  several  of  the  regular 
writers  asked  to  have,  as  prizes,  the  "  Helps  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible."  These  papers  were  corrected 
every  week  by  one  of  the  Clergy,  who  marked  them 
in  order  of  merit,  and  wrote  some  words  of  criti- 
cism, advice,  and  encouragement  at  the  end.  These 
words  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  analyses, 
which  are  still  treasured  possessions  of  their  owners. 
Some  really  clever  and  original  papers  were  written. 
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One  of  the  class,  a  factory  girl,  took  such  an  interest 
in  her  papers  that  she  had  to  be  scolded  for  sitting 
up  till  i  a.m.  on  a  Saturday  night  to  write  them  ; 
she  would  also  hunt  up  illustrations  of  her  subject 
at  the  local  Free  Library. 

In  teaching  it  is  important  to  avoid  a  mistake 
into  which  most  young  teachers  fall  of  giving  dog- 
matic instructions  pure  and  simple,  and  not  as  the 
natural  deductions  of  some  story,  allegory,  or  biog- 
raphy, or  enfolded  in  homely  parables  from  the 
things  of  common  experience.  For  instance,  it  is 
possible  to  teach  about  self-examination,  and  to  see 
no  glimmer  of  understanding  in  the  face  of  the 
pupil,  so  you  ask :  "  What  should  you  do  with  your 
room  if  a  great  guest  were  expected  ?  "  The  stolid 
expression  changes,  and  the  answer  comes,  "  Clean  it 
out."  "Do  you  want  a  good  light?"  "Yes."  "To  see 
what?  "  "  The  dust  and  dirt."  "  Yes,  just  so.  Now 
Jesus  is  coming  to  your*  heart  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  you  must  get  it  cleansed  from  the  dirt 
of  sin.  In  order  to  see  sin  you  must  ask  for  the 
Light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  all  that  is  done 
you  can  pray,  '  Come  to  my  heart,  Lord  Jesus,  there 
is  room  in  my  heart  for  Thee.'  "  In  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  absolution  it  is  impossible  to  repeat  too 
often  the  analogy  of  the  prisoner  receiving  the 
Queen's  pardon  through  her  messenger ;  and  that  in 
like  manner  Satan's  prisoners  receive  the  pardon  of 
the  great  King  through  His  messengers  the  priests. 
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It  is  hard  to  make  the  word  Sacrament  convey  any 
meaning  to  the  young,  although  they  may  be  able, 
parrot-like,  to  rattle  off  the  Catechism  explanation 
of  it.  Here  is  a  simile  ready  to  hand.  The  gas, 
stored  up  in  the  gasometer  is  brought  to  us  through 
pipes  ;  so  God's  grace,  which  gives  light  to  our  souls, 
is  stored  up  for  us  in  Heaven,  and  flows  to  us  on 
earth,  through  the  pipes  or  channels  of  grace,  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church.  An  object  lesson  such 
as  the  following  sometimes  awakens  interest. 
Several  coins,  in  varying  stages  of  age,  some  with 
the  royal  image  almost  worn  off,  were  valuable  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Image  of  God  in 
the  soul  may  be  marred  and  almost  totally  effaced 
by  contact  with  the  world,  and  by  sin.  A  stone,  half 
polished,  is  a  good  commentary  on  the  text,  "  They 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  when  I  make 
up  my  jewels."  The  theological  virtues  bestowed  in 
baptism  are  much  more  easily  remembered  if  the 
symbols  of  the  Cross,  the  Anchor,  and  the  Heart, 
are  shown  to  the  pupils.  The  characters  of  Barna- 
bas and  Ananias,  both  rich,  both  apparently  sin- 
cerely charitable,  are  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  two 
beautiful  apples,  to  outward  appearance  counter- 
parts of  each  other,  but  when  cut  showing  the  one 
sound,  the  other  rotten  to  the  core.  Many  sugges- 
tive lessons  may  be  drawn  from  crystals  which 
may  be  founded  on  the  talks  with  girls  given  in 
Ruskin's  "  Ethics  of  the  Dust."     Such  illustrations 
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are  endless,  and  often  teach  more  convincingly  than 
mere  words,  besides  drawing  forth  latent  powers  of 
observation.  Stories  of  the  real  experiences  of  other 
girls  are  listened  to  with  eager  attention,  and  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  if  told,  not  read. 

It  is  best  to  associate  any  virtue  you  desire  to  in- 
culcate with  some  life  in  which  it  was  a  pre-eminent 
feature.  For  instance,  you  ask,  "What  is  influence?" 
The  girls  probably  look  blank.  "  Do  you  remember 
what  St.  Andrew  did  ?  "  "  O  yes,  he  brought  his 
brother  to  Jesus."  "  And  how  did  he  do  this  ?"  "  By 
imparting  to  him  what  he  knew  of  Jesus."  "Yes, 
and  to  *  impart '  is  to  '  influence '  or  '  flow  into  ' 
another."  St.  Andrew,  then,  is  an  example  of  influ- 
ence. Bartimaeus  is  an  example  of  faith,  Daniel  of 
prayer,  St.  Agnes  of  purity,  etc. 

It  is  useful  to  note  the  Sunday  on  which  your 
class  is  bound,  by  the  Rule  of  their  Guild,  to  com- 
municate ;  and  on  the  preceding  Sunday  to  read  the 
6th  Chapter  of  St.  John,  and  to  give  the  lesson  on  the 
Holy  Communion.  Go  into  the  smallest  details  of 
behaviour,  including  the  manner  of  receiving,  rising 
in  time  to  be  in  Church  some  minutes  before  the 
service  begins,  remembering  to  take  their  Altar  book, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  these  things 
too  often.  Nothing  is  trivial  in  connection  with  this 
solemn  subject.  You  will  also,  in  this  way,  find  out 
if  any  girl  is  an  irregular  or  lapsed  Communicant. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  some  poem  will 
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often  occur  to  one,  which  exactly  fits  in  with  the 
subject.  I  have  found  some  of  Longfellow's,  Miss 
Proctor's,  and  Mrs.  Browning's  much  appreciated, 
and  interest  is  excited  if  some  clever  girl  is  asked 
to  learn  a  poem  and  recite  it  during  the  class. 

The  blackboard  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  writing 
down  heads  of  subjects,  or,  still  better,  if  the  Teacher 
can  draw,  in  illustrating  the  lesson.  If  an  allegory- 
is  being  told,  it  increases  the  interest  of  the  hearers 
if,  for  instance,  you  draw  a  gate,  a  broad  path,  and 
a  narrow  path,  and  other  details  as  far  as  you  can. 
At  the  end  of  the  story,  as  the  meanings  are  guessed, 
you  write  them  down.  The  Gate,  Baptism.  The  nar- 
row path,  the  King's  hard  highway.  The  broad  path, 
the  devil's  easy  road. 

D.   THE    PRECEPTS   IN   PRACTICE. 

It  is  well  occasionally  to  test  the  reality  of  the 
quite  unexceptional  sentiments  the  girls  give  forth 
in  their  analyses.  Act  on  the  same  principle,  only 
with  different  motives,  that  the  renowned  Squeers 
did  when  he  said,  "  We  go  upon  the  practical  mode 
of  teaching  here,  Nickleby ;  the  regular  education 
system,  C-L-E-A-N,  clean,  verb  active,  to  make 
bright,  to  scour.  W-I-N,  win,  D-E-R,  der,  winder, 
a  casement.  When  the  boy  knows  this  out  of  a 
book,  he  goes  and  does  it."  One  Sunday  I  told  my 
class  that  there  was  a  very  poor  and  infirm  old 
woman  living  close  by,  and  asked  if  any  one  would 
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clean  out  her  room  for  love  and  not  for  money.  No 
one  answered  at  the  time,  chiefly  from  a  dislike  of 
parading  kindnesses.  Next  day  three  of  them 
offered  to  do  it,  although  no  small  self-denial  was 
needed  to  sacrifice  the  Saturday  half-holiday  to  such 
a  task.  Another  poor  old  cripple  had  no  pillow  for 
her  bed.  The  want  being  made  known,  two  were 
made  for  her  by  the  end  of  the  week.  One  of  the 
girls  used  to  clean  some  old  people's  windows  every 
week  for  nothing  ;  and  another,  a  waitress  at  a  tea- 
shop,  all  through  one  Lent,  walked  a  long  distance 
to  and  from  her  work,  thereby  saving  her  omnibus 
fares  for  the  Church  collecting-box.  It  is  only  by 
chance  from  others  that  I  now  and  then  hear  of  the 
very  real  self-sacrifice  shown  by  the  poor  for  one 
another.  We  always  have  a  collecting-box  at  our 
Sunday  class,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  something, 
quite  our  own,  to  beautify  the  Church  to  which  we 
belong.  I  only  suggest  a  halfpenny  a  week, 
but  more  is  almost  always  given.  On  one  occasion 
we  managed  to  save  up  as  much  as  £3,  with  which 
we  bought  a  white  Stole,  to  be  kept  specially  for 
Baptisms,  the  ends  of  which  had  a  dove  embroi- 
dered on  them,  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit  giving 
life  to  the  soul  in  Baptism,  thus  impressing  this  im- 
portant truth  on  the  minds  of  the  donors.  There 
are  various  things  for  use  in  the  Church  which  may 
be  given,  such  as  a  baptismal  shell,  a  brass  book 
desk,   book   of   Occasional    Offices,   brass   ewer    for 
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font,  flower  vases,  and  many  other  fittings.  The 
girls  should  never  be  encouraged  to  give  their  money 
to  purchase  what  can  only  be  described  as  "  shoddy 
art."  Everything,  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  must 
be  of  the  best  for  God's  House,  and  the  money  col- 
lected should  be  given  to  the  Priest,  so  that  it  may 
be  properly  expended,  as  all  Church  furniture 
should  be  specially  designed  for  the  particular 
Church  concerned. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  offerings  of  the  poor  are  so 
seldom  seen  in  our  Churches,  and  that  more  work 
for  the  Church  is  not  found  for  her  young  soldiers. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  strengthening  their  faith, 
and  of  keeping  them  loyal  to  her,  than  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  doing  active  work  "  pro 
Ecclesia  Dei."  If  confirmed,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  classes  of  little  children  in  the  Sunday 
School,  and  they  themselves  learn  much  from  the 
Catechizing  in  Church  which  usually  follows. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  insist,  again  and 
again,  that  the  precepts  learnt  should  be  put  into 
practice,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  hollow  unreality. 
Thus  a  girl  will  glibly  answer,  "  We  should  often 
worship  at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  for  it  is  the  best  of 
all  devotions."  She  must  work  that  out,  by  being 
present,  one  day  in  the  week,  besides  Sunday,  at 
that  great  Service.  I  know,  that  with  patient  perse- 
verance in  teaching  this,  many  working  girls  will 
attend  at  7  o'clock  on  a  week-day.     We  admire  the 
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wonderful  charity  of  St.  Elizabeth,  do  not  let  it  end 
there.  Is  there  no  sick,  or  blind,  or  lonely  person 
needing  help?  I  know  how  willingly  such  help  is 
given,  and,  in  being  given,  "  it  blesses  her  who  gives, 
and  her  who  takes."  All  young  people  are  especially 
inclined  to  be  selfish.  Here  is  a  sure  cure  for  that 
vice. 

E.  LEARNING  BY  HEART. 
I  know  this  is  not  usual  in  classes  for  grown-up 
girls,  but  it  should  be  very  much  encouraged,  for 
surely  the  best  book  of  devotions  is  that  which  is 
treasured  up  in  the  memory.  They  should  first 
learn  the  devotions  common  to  Christians  in  every 
age.  "The  Miserere,"  "  Te  Deum,"  "Magnificat," 
"Nicene  Creed,"  "  Veni  Creator,"  "Acts  of  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  and  Contrition."  Especially  let 
them  learn  ejaculatory  prayers,  such  as  (on  waking) 
"  O  God,  Thou  art  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  Thee"  ; 
and  (at  midday)  "  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  Who  by 
Thy  Cross  and  precious  Blood  hast  redeemed  us, 
Save  us,  and  help  us,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
O  Lord "  ;  and  a  Grace  before  and  after  meals. 
Before  going  to  sleep,  let  them  learn  to  say,"  Into 
Thy  Hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  Thou 
hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  Thou  God  of  Truth  "  ; 
in  temptation,  "  Lord,  save  me,  I  perish  "  ;  and  to 
make  the  Holy  Sign,  at  which  "  Satan's  host  doth 
flee."  Teach  them  to  say,  when  passing  a  funeral 
in  the  street,  a  prayer  for  the  departed,  such  as  "  May 
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the  souls  of  the  faithful,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
rest  in  peace  "  ;  and  for  themselves,  the  beautiful 
prayer  contained  in  Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn, 
"  Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread  the  grave  as 
little  as  my  bed  :  teach  me  to  die,  that  so  I  may  rise 
glorious  at  the  awful  day."  Many  of  them  will  in 
this  way  form  lifelong  habits  of  constant  prayer. 
Often  remind  the  girls  of  the  text,  "  Thy  Word  have 
I  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
Thee,"  and  of  how  these  precious  things  they  are 
laying  up  in  the  storehouse  of  their  memories  will 
help  them  in  times  of  sickness  and  old  age,  with 
its  probable  infirmities  of  blindness  or  deafness. 
Impress  upon  them  also  that  a  mind  filled  with  holy 
thoughts  and  words  is  a  mind  well  armed  against 
the  attacks  of  Satan.  I  try  to  encourage  my  girls 
to  go  into  their  Church  for  a  few  minutes,  at  mid- 
day, to  say  a  prayer.  They  are  terribly  shy  of  doing 
this  at  first ;  but  if  I  am  out  with  them,and  we  happen 
to  pass  a  Church,  I  suggest,  "  Shall  we  come  in  and 
say  a  prayer  ?  "  And  in  time  this  becomes  quite 
natural  to  them. 

Some  catechism  of  Religion  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  class  to  learn,  as  there  are  sure  to  be  quite 
grown-up  girls  in  it,  who — from  neglect  of  Sunday 
School  and  Church,  as  children — do  not  know  the 
elements  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  If  you  are  careful 
to  select  a  book  which  is  simple,  but  not  childish, 
and  offer   some   little   prize  to   all   who   master  it 
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thoroughly,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  inducing  them 
to  learn  it.  The  value  of  thus  getting  by  heart  "  A 
form  of  sound  words  "  was  impressed  on  me  by  the 
following  incident.  Our  Catechism  began  with  the 
question,  "  Why  did  God  make  you  ?"  To  which 
there  was  given  the  answer,  "  God  made  me  to  know, 
love,  and  serve  Him  on  earth,  and  to  be  happy  with 
Him  for  ever  in  Heaven."  One  of  my  girls,  a 
dressmaker  by  trade,  told  me  that  once,  in  the  work- 
room, the  question  was  laughingly  passed  round 
from  one  to  the  other,  "  What  was  I  put  in  the  world 
for?"  and  answered  in  various  ways,  "To  enjoy 
myself,"  "To  marry,"  etc.  When  it  came  to  my 
friend  she  would  not  answer,  but  said  to  the  girl 
next  to  her,  who  persisted  in  teasing  her,  "  I'll  tell 
you  when  we  are  alone,  if  you  really  want  to  know." 
She  gave  the  answer  she  had  been  taught  in  class. 
The  other  girl's  interest  was  aroused,  she  became 
friends  with  the  Church-girl,  and  from  this  small 
beginning  she  was  brought  through  her  friend  to 
be  baptized  and  confirmed,  and  she  is  now  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Church.  In  passing,  I  may  men- 
tion that  this  convert  came  from  an  utterly  godless 
home,  where  there  was  strong  opposition  to  her  bap- 
tism. She  went  to  no  place  of  worship,  so  religious 
influence  could  only  come  from  some  workmate. 

This  particular  girl  was  very  earnest,  and  very 
well  informed  about  her  faith,  but  terribly  shy  about 
talking  to  anyone  about  it,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
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she  was  enabled  to  overcome  that  hindrance  for  her 
friend's  sake. 

This  should  teach  us  not  to  despise  apparently- 
small  things ;  it  is  often  very  tedious  to  hear  and 
to  teach  these  answers,  but  in  so  doing  we  may  be 
sending  out  valuable  missionaries  to  our  workrooms 
and  servants'  halls,  where  the  ordinary  agencies  can- 
not penetrate. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  large  numbers  of 
Church-people  are  utterly  unable  to  explain,  in  any 
coherent  way,  what  they  believe,  or  why  they  believe. 
How  often  we  hear  the  remark,  "I  know  quite  well 
what  it  means,  but  I  can't  put  it  into  words." 

We  must  never  forget  that  all  our  plans  will  be 
useless,  if  personal  devotion  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  absent.  Never  lose  sight  of  "the  one  thing 
needful  "  in  the  desire  to  cultivate  the  intelligence 
or  inform  the  mind.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween knowing  a  great  deal  about  religion,  and  being 
religious.  The  girls  should  be  often  told  that  the 
sermon  of  a  life  lived  for  Christ  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  powerful  than  that  which  is  heard  from 
the  pulpit  of  any  Church. 

F.     REWARDS. 

The  prizes  received  for  such  work  as  analyses,  or 
learning  by  heart,  as  well  as  for  regular  attendance, 
are  greatly  valued.  For  these,  I  think,  it  is  best  to 
give  religious  books ;    sacred  pictures,  or  crucifixes, 
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where  they  would  be  acceptable.  Framed  pictures 
can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Mowbrays  and  Co., 
and  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
I  have  found  that  besides  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and 
Hymn  Books,  the  following  are  much  liked  :  — "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  The  Devout  Life  "  (S.  Francis 
de  Sales),  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  "  For  Days 
and  Years,"  "  Lives  of  the  Saints "  (Church  Print- 
ing Society),  "  Martyrs  and  Saints  of  the  Twelfth 
Century"  (S.P.C.K.),  "The  Oxford  Helps  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible,"  "Why  and  Wherefore,"  and 
"  A  Good  Communion "  (Rev.  H.  Wilson),  "  How 
Hard  it  is  to  be  Good,"  "Women  like  Ourselves," 
"  Red  Letter  Saints  of  the  Prayer  Book."  These 
last  are  all  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  "  The  Prince 
of  the  House  of  David,"  and  "Ben  Hur,"  are  great 
favourites,  and,  by  a  few  of  the  girls,  Tennyson's, 
Longfellow's,  Mrs.  Browning's,  and  Miss  Proctor's 
poems  are  much  appreciated.  Of  course,  girls  of 
little  education  and  intelligence  would  not  care  at 
all  for  such  books  as  these.  For  them  stories  such 
as  "  Clary's  Confirmation,"  "  The  Pride  of  the  Vil- 
lage," "How  Sandy  learnt  the  Creed,"  "A  Little 
Captive  Maid,"  "Kate  Temple's  Mate,"  "Three 
Stories  for  Working  Girls"  (S.P.C.K.),  will  teach 
them,  incidentally,  a  great  deal.  I  read  aloud  the 
last-named  book  to  a  very  rough  class  of  laundry 
girls,  and  so  true  to  life  was  it,  that  they  constantly 
interrupted  me,  saying  that  I  was  making  it  up  as 
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I  went  on,  all  about  them,  "  and  some  nasty  knocks 
in  it,  too !"  A  book  called  "  The  Sound  of  the 
Streets"  (by  Mrs.  O'Reilly),  and  "  Lotty  Levison " 
(Miss  Bramston),  give  great  pleasure  to  this  stamp 
of  girl. 

DISCIPLINE. 

This  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  one  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules.  Pray  for  tact,  and 
for  the  grace  which  alone  can  enable  the  teacher  to 
say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  and  at  the  right 
time.  Some  people  seem  to  have  the  power  of  main- 
taining discipline  naturally,  others,  again,  seem  to 
have  no  gift  in  that  way.  To  a  certain  extent  it  can 
be  acquired.  Always  exact  perfect  obedience  to 
any  rule  you  may  give  your  pupils,  otherwise  they 
will  not  respect  you,  and,  behind  your  back,  laugh 
at  your  weak,  good  nature,  which  they  call  "  soft." 

Be  strictly  just,  and  make  no  favourites.  Above 
all,  be  patient  with  lively,  frivolous  girls.  If  for 
the  sake  of  the  discipline  of  the  class  you  turn  them 
away,  they  may  give  up  the  few  shreds  of  religion 
they  already  possess.  It  is  better,  even  at  the  cost 
of  much  irritation  to  yourself,  and  occasional  dis- 
turbance of  the  class,  to  try  and  keep  them.  Let 
them  see  that  you  love  them,  and  that  you  are  made 
sad,  not  angry,  by  their  carelessness  and  irreverence. 
Always  be  gentle  with  them  individually,  and  severe 
when  they  are  together  in  class,  if  there  is  any 
disturbance  and  inattention.     Never  pass  over  any 
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rudeness  or  irreverence,  but,  if  possible,  reprove  it 
when  you  are  alone  with  the  offender.  If  anyone 
talks  in  class,  leave  off  speaking  yourself.  The 
sudden  silence  shames  them  out  of  this,  and  if  they 
get  into  the  maddening  habit  of  giggling  it  is  best 
to  say,  very  quietly,  "  Will  you  leave  the  room,  and 
come  back  when  you  feel  able  to  be  serious?"  If 
you  read  your  lesson,  or  are  tied  to  your  notes, 
instead  of  being  able  to  teach  it  from  memory,  or 
to  talk  naturally  to  them,  they  are  sure  to  be  in- 
attentive. You  can  tell  by  each  girl's  face  if  she  is 
paying  attention.  If  she  is  not,  the  mentioning  her 
by  name,  and  a  sudden  question,  will  recall  her 
wandering  thoughts. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I  must  say  that  no 
real  lasting  good  will  be  done  by  any  class,  which 
is  not,  so  to  speak,  a  half-way  house  to  Church. 
This  may  take  a  long  time  with  rough  girls  ;  but 
the  aim  should  be,  if  possible,  to  secure  their  atten- 
dance at  the  Lord's  Service  on  the  Lord's  Day ; 
and  if  circumstances  prevent  that,  then  to  try  and 
get  them  to  come  to  Evensong. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
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JlVERY  Teacher  will  do  well  to  remember 
Miss  Havergal's  example  of  constantly 
praying  for  each  member  of  her  class  by 
name.  I  find  it  best  to  put  aside  a  certain  time  on 
a  particular  day  of  the  week  for  these  Intercessions, 
otherwise  they  might  be  crowded  out  by  active  work, 
or  forgotten.  Prayer  for  individuals,  above  all  in 
union  with  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  will 
alone  give  real  influence  for  good.  Every  effort  in 
teaching,  as  far  as  the  heart  and  the  will  are  con- 
cerned, will  utterly  fail,  unless  accompanied  by 
distrust  of  self,  and  entire  trust  in  God  to  use  us 
as  unworthy  instruments  through  which  He  con- 
descends to  teach  His  children.  Every  lesson  should 
be  prepared  to  a  great  extent  on  our  knees.  Pray 
that  the  girls  may  take  in  each  point  of  the  lesson 
that  we  desire  to  impress  upon  them  ;  our  feeling 
must  always  be,  "  Teach  me,  Lord,  that  I  may 
teach." 

We  shall  find  that  whenever  we  allow  our  own 
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spiritual  life  to  deteriorate,  so  that  we  become  slack 
and  careless  in  our  fight  against  sin,  and  when  we 
lower  our  standard  of  Christian  living,  our  power 
of  spiritual  influence  completely  vanishes.  No  per- 
sons are  so  quick  to  notice  any  inconsistencies  as 
those  we  teach  ;  we  must  not  merely  point  the  way, 
but  walk  in  it. 

The  Teacher  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
friend  of  each  girl,  visiting  her,  especially  in  sick- 
ness and  in  trouble :  for  the  bonds,  which  these 
sad  experiences  forge,  are  not  easily  broken.  We 
must  make  allowance,  when  trying  to  make  friends, 
for  what  a  great  preacher  once  called  "  A  lack  of 
correspondence  between  persons.''  We  shall  find 
that  certain  girls  do  not  "  take  to  us,"  as  they  say, 
and  vice  versa.  Doubtless  there  is  something  in 
our  manner  which  repels  them.  Our  cast  of  char- 
acter does  not  appeal  to  them.  Wre  know  so  well 
the  involuntary  feeling  we*  have  about  certain  per- 
sons— "  WTell,  I  can't  put  it  into  words,  but  she  rubs 
me  up  the  wrong  way  somehow  ;  she  seems  to  jar 
upon  me."  And  of  other  people  we  say,  "Well,  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  I  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  her,  and  I  would  willingly  take  any  re- 
proofs, however  severe,  from  her."  Now  this 
mysterious  correspondence  of  souls  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  need  cause  no  searchings  of  heart.  If 
you  fail  utterly  to  influence  some  girl,  put  her  under 
the  care  of  some  other  lady,  who  may  do  her  the 
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good  that  you,  with  the  kindest  intentions  in  the 
world,  could  never  do.  In  all  clubs  and  classes  we 
see  how  naturally  the  girls  will  take  some  to  one 
lady,  some  to  another.  Now  if  we  are  working  for 
God's  glory,  and  not  for  self-glorification,  jealousy 
on  this  point  will  be  non-existent.  Unfortunately, 
this  meanest  of  vices  sometimes  creeps  in,  entirely 
destroying  all  spiritual  work.  In  all  cases  where 
you  fail  frankly  admit  it,  and,  if  others  succeed, 
rejoice  with  them  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart. 
I  do  not  say  this  is  always  easy  to  arrive  at,  but 
I  know  from  experience  how,  by  earnest  prayer,  the 
very  faintest  suggestion  of  the  "yellow-eyed  monster" 
can  be  effaced  from  the  heart.  I  speak  strongly 
on  this  point,  for  I  have  seen  really  beautiful  work 
spoilt  by  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  other  workers. 
It  sometimes  almost  seems  that  workers  do  not 
wish  souls  to  be  brought  to  Christ  except  through 
their  own  instrumentality.  In  this  matter  we,  who 
are  Teachers,  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  we  have  ever 
in  our  hearts  the  motive  power  of  the  words  "that 
God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified." 

In  talking  to  other  Teachers,  especially  young 
ones,  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  extreme  horror 
many  of  them  have  of  either  speaking  to  their  pupils 
of  personal  religion,  or  of  saying  a  prayer  with 
them.  It  is  a  fearful  difficulty  to  most  of  us  at 
first.  I  have  suffered,  very  often,  little  short  of  an 
agony  of  shyness  in  beginning  such  a  conversation. 
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Still,  if  any  Teacher  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
such  shame  of  religion,  as  I  fear,  too  often,  it  is, 
must  be  overcome ;  as  well  as  the  natural,  and  I 
think  right,  shrinking  from  speaking  of  the  most 
sacred  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  You 
know  it  is  your  duty  to  come  to  Church,"  but  so 
much  harder  to  speak  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
longing  for  the  worship  of  His  children  ;  and  yet 
the  first  sentence  is  assented  to  as  a  wearisome  com- 
monplace, the  second  sets  them  thinking  of  the 
personal  love  of  the  Saviour  for  each  soul.  I  re- 
member so  well,  during  a  Mission,  being  sent  to 
persuade  two  rough  factory  girls  to  come  to  the 
Services.  They  were  very  hard  and  embittered 
against  religion,  and  were  not  too  civil  when  asked 
to  come  to  Church.  With  a  very  great  effort  to 
overcome  any  shyness,  and  a  mental  prayer,  I  began 
to  talk  to  them  about  our  Lord's  wonderful  love, 
and  how  grieved  He  was,  when  they  left  off  serving 
Him.  So  far  from  resenting  this,  their  manner  quite 
changed,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  it 
was  quite  wonderful  to  see  the  alteration  in  their 
expression  at  the  Sacred  Name.  I  think  we  Eng- 
lish Church  people  are  altogether  too  stiff  and  too 
reserved  about  our  religion.  If  we  love,  and  think 
much  about  our  Master,  surely  it  should  not  be  un- 
natural to  speak  about  Him  ;  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  cant  if  we  are  simply  ourselves,  and  feel  what 
we  say. 
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We  must  remember  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  we 
must  cultivate  with  care  the  garden  of  our  own  souls, 
or  we  shall  certainly  not  be  able  to  help  in  the  culti- 
vation of  our  neighbours.  Every  Teacher  ought  to 
spend  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  at  least,  in  solid 
reading  every  day.  Books  of  Church  doctrine, 
Church  history,  and  devotional  books  can  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  who  generally 
complains  that  his  books  are  little  in  demand.  We 
shall  find,  with  ever  increasing  humility,  how  many 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  patient  endurance,  and  con- 
cealment of  home  troubles,  are  set  us  by  those  we 
teach.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  only  attitude  of 
mind,  for  any  true  Teacher,  is  to  go  as  a  sister 
amongst  those  whom  she  desires  to  help.  I  have 
been  amused  at  times  by  the  question,  "  Do  you 
think  it  right  to  shake  hands  with  the  lower  classes?" 
If  you  have  in  your  mind,  "  I  must  look  on  every 
man  as  my  brother,  and  every  woman  as  my  sister, 
because  we  have  one  Father,"  such  a  question  could 
not  by  any  possibility  occur  to  you.  In  many  cases 
it  is  an  honour  for  us  to  shake  the  toil-worn  hand, 
marred  by  hard  work  done  for  the  support  of  an 
infirm,  or,  sadder  still,  a  drunken  mother,  or  an 
invalid  brother  or  sister.  A  remark  frequently 
made  by  any  ladies  you  may  chance  to  ask  to 
help  you  in  the  work  is,  "  Oh,  I  shouldn't  know  how 
to  talk  to  them."  They  do  not  realize  that  human 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  that  the  essence 
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of  good  breeding,  amongst  all  classes  of  people,  is 
to  be  natural,  to  be  yourself. 

I  must  say  a  word  as  to  the  many  and  inevitable 
mistakes  we  shall  make  as  teachers.  Do  not  let 
us  be  unduly  discouraged  by  them,  they  are  in- 
valuable as  experiences,  and  I  am  sure  God  does 
not  let  our  mistakes,  made  in  good  faith,  harm  our 
work  in  the  long  run.  We  cannot  condemn  ourselves 
too  severely  for  want  of  tact,  irresponsible  chatter, 
and  failure  in  sympathy  and  patience.  But  even 
mistakes  made  through  our  own  fault  can  be  re- 
paired by  prayer  afterwards.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  acknowledging  to  your  girls  that  you  are  in  the 
wrong  sometimes.  They  will  love  and  respect  you 
more,  not  less,  for  your  candour. 

Be  on  your  guard  against  the  temptation  to  dis- 
couragement, by  which  workers  are  so  constantly 
assailed.  It  is  often  simply  physical,  and  comes 
from  tiredness  and  over-anxiety,  but  if  you  give  way 
to  it  your  work  will  be  spoilt.  The  qualities  of 
joy  and  brightness  are  those  which  most  attract, 
especially  amongst  young  people,  and  if  you  lose 
these,  you  lose  your  greatest  power  for  good.  If 
it  is  physical  depression,  go  away  for  a  day  or  two, 
or  at  any  rate  take  twenty- four  hours'  change,  well 
away  from  your  work,  or  spend  an  entire  rest-day 
on  the  sofa  with  a  good  novel.  Often  the  worry  of 
the  girls  gets  on  your  nerves,  and  the  best  way  to 
cure  that  is  complete  change  of  scene,  or  of  ideas,  at 
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least.  I  have  seen  most  admirable  workers  from  the 
highest  motives  refuse  all  rest  or  recreation,  with 
the  result  that  they  become  morbid  and  hysterical, 
very  far  indeed  from  the  ideal  state  of  a  "  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your 
depression  comes  from  want  of  faith,  and  impatience 
to  see  results,  then  real  penitence  and  earnest  prayer 
will  bring  about  the  return  of  hope  and  joy  to  your 
heart.  We  look  so  much  on  the  surface,  and  we 
rarely  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  under- 
neath. I  recollect  as  an  instance  of  this,  how  that, 
after  trying  to  speak  very  seriously  to  a  class  about 
the  temptations  to  laugh  at  bad  stories  and  impure 
jests,  which  they  met  with  continually  in  their  work- 
rooms, I  once  came  home  much  disheartened  because 
one  girl,  whom  I  specially  hoped  to  influence  (as 
she  was  just  beginning  work  at  one  of  our  large 
Government  factories),  was  giggling  and  playing 
all  the  time  I  was  speaking.  Four  or  five  years  after 
she  told  me  that  when  I  had  said  in  the  course  of 
my  lesson,  that,  if  we  laughed  at  bad  talk,  we  placed 
ourselves  on  the  devil's  side,  and  not  on  Christ's 
side,  it  so  impressed  her  that  she  resolved  she  never 
would  do  so,  and  in  spite  of  ridicule  she  kept  her 
resolution,  although  it  was  a  terrible  struggle.  She 
had  pretended  to  be  inattentive  in  class,  because 
she  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  she  felt  what  I 
had  said.  That  same  girl  grew  up  into  a  very  strong 
and  faithful  member  of  the  Church,  always  in  the 
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bustling  factory  remembering  to  say,  whilst  work- 
ing, her  midday  prayer,  and  during  Lent,  in  spite 
of  overtime  work,  which  kept  her  employed  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  coming  straight  from 
it,  every  Friday,  to  a  late  Evensong  and  sermon. 

We  cannot  tell  if  the  seed  takes  root,  so  let  us 
take  courage  in  the  thought  that  some  day,  in 
Heaven,  perhaps  even  now  upon  earth,  we  shall  have 
the  joy  of  knowing  that  no  effort  for  others,  how- 
ever feeble,  is  altogether  lost.  To  sum  up,  the 
ideal  qualities  for  a  Teacher  will  be  gained  by  pray- 
ing much,  taking  infinite  pains,  recalling  the  axiom 
of  St.  Francis,  "  God  does  not  want  us  to  do  extra- 
ordinary things,  but  ordinary  things  extraordinarily 
well."  Go  on  learning  yourself  by  thinking,  observ- 
ing and  reading  intelligently,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
notice,  and  root  out  ruthlessly,  the  smallest  begin- 
nings of  jealousy  about  the  work  or  influence  of 
others.  Do  your  best  in  your  own  way,  and  if  only 
one  girl  is  made  a  little  better  through  you,  your  life 
will  not  have  been  lived  in  vain. 

INDIVIDUAL     INFLUENCE. 

I  always  regard  a  class  as  a  starting  point  from 
which  to  learn  to  know,  and  to  care  for,  each  girl  ; 
for  my  own  experience  is  that  in  half  an  hour's 
quiet  talk  together,  more  real  good  can  be  done 
than  in  weeks  of  class  lessons.  It  is,  I  find,  difficult 
to  see  them  separately  when  living  at  home,  but  it 
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is  very  often  possible  to  give  them  half  an  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  to  have  one  or  other  of  them  to 
tea  occasionally,  either  at  home,  or  at  the  club  room. 
In  this  way  I  really  learn  to  know  my  girls,  and 
their  difficulties  at  home  and  at  work.  A  quiet 
talk  together  often  proves  effectual  in  clearing  away 
obstacles  which  are  keeping  them  from  the  Sacra- 
ments. Often  the  fact  is  revealed  that  there  is  a 
wall  of  separation  between  their  soul  and  God, 
caused  by  sin.  Then  is  the  time  to  tell  them  that 
the  Church  has  yet  another  gift  in  store  for  her  err- 
ing children,  the  "  Sacrament  of  the  Divine  Com- 
passion," as  it  has  been  beautifully  called.  In 
teaching  the  girls  about  Confession  and  Absolution 
never  in  any  way  press  it  upon  them,  for  if  there  is 
to  be  any  reality  about  their  repentance,  it  must  be 
the  spontaneous  act  of  their  own  free  will.  If  they 
are  really  sorry,  and  feel  the  weight  of  sin,  they  will 
come  to  long  for  "  Absolution  together  with  ghostly 
counsel  and  advice,"  from  God's  ambassador,  to 
help  them  in  their  fight  against  sin.  I  know  that 
many  members  of  our  Church  take  a  contrary  view 
in  thinking  that  Sacramental  Confession  should 
only  be  a  last  resource  after  deadly  sin  has  been 
yielded  to,  but  I  myself  have  always  been  taught 
to  regard  it  as  our  greatest  safeguard  in  rooting  out 
sin  at  the  beginning.  My  own  experience,  and  that 
of  those  whom  I  have  taught,  as  to  the  use  of  Con- 
fession, is  simply  this,  that  "  Whereas  I  was  blind, 
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now  I  see."  The  fruits  of  the  wonderful  kindness, 
sympathy,  and  untiring  care  of  those  Priests  under 
whose  guidance  our  girls  were  placed,  will  only  be 
seen  in  another  world.  In  many  cases  their  first 
Confession  has  been  their  conversion  from  sin,  care- 
lessness, and  indifference,  to  a  life  of  sincere  devo- 
tion. To  some  of  them  it  has  meant  the  retracing 
of  the  first  steps  of  a  downward  path  ;  to  others, 
Salvation  from  a  life  of  deadly  sin.  I  think  people 
rarely  consider  how  many  can  say,  only  too  bitterly, 
"  No  man  careth  for  my  soul."  Numbers  of  girls 
have,  if  not  actually  sinful,  irreligious  and  indiffer- 
ent parents.  They  are  sent  out  at  fourteen,  or  even 
younger,  to  factories  or  laundries,  where  there  is 
often  an  atmosphere  of  sin  and  foul  talk  surround- 
ing them  ;  or  to  service,  sometimes  far  from  home, 
with  no  friend  near ;  under  these  circumstances  is 
it  any  wonder  that  so  many,  alas,  go  wrong?  If 
only  the  beginnings  of  sin  could  have  been  checked, 
and  the  doubts  and  the  question,  "  Is  this  really 
wrong?"  could  have  been  poured  into  the  ear  of 
some  "  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's 
Word,"  what  a  different  course  many  a  life  might 
have  run !  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  how  intensely  grateful  girls  are 
to  friends  who  have  tried  to  help  them  in  their 
spiritual  life.  Again  and  again  I  have  received 
letters  thanking  me  for  the  teaching  which  led  them 
to  make  their   first   Confession.      In   teaching   this 
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carefully  explain  to  them  that  in  the  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  which  they  belong  entire  free- 
dom is  given  as  to  the  use  or  otherwise  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance.  The  objections  they  make  are 
chiefly  these  : — "  People  say  such  dreadful  questions 
are  asked  you !  "  or  "  I  am  too  much  of  a  coward," 
or  "  My  pride  won't  let  me,"  or  "  I  shall  have  to  live 
a  stricter  life."  Treat  these  objections  sympatheti- 
cally and  gently,  and  say  a  prayer  together  for 
God's  guidance.  Remember  it  is  a  very  real  trouble 
to  young  Church-people  to  hear,  and  perhaps  not 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  answer,  the  lies,  ridi- 
cule, and  contempt,  with  which  almost  every  doctrine 
of  the  Church  is  assailed  in  the  workrooms  and 
servants'  halls,  which  form  their  world.  Our  aim 
should  be  so  to  teach  our  pupils  that  they  may  have 
a  reasonable  answer  to  give  as  to  the  faith  which  is 

in  them. 

LETTER     WRITING. 

I  wonder  if  most  Teachers  have  found  that  writing 
to  their  girls  occasionally  does  more  good  than  talk- 
ing. Several  times  I  have  found  that  cases  of 
obstinate  and  long-continued  misbehaviour  were 
brought  to  apologize,  and  really  to  try  to  do  better, 
by  a  kind  letter.  "  You  see,"  one  of  the  girls  said 
to  me  once,  "  you  often  talk  to  me,  and  I  do  feel 
I  want  to  be  better  till  I  get  outside,  and  then  it  all 
wears  off :  but  a  letter  one  can't  get  away  from,  and 
one  reads  it  often."    It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  make 
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a  rule  of  keeping  in  touch  with  any  members  of 
the  class  who  are  away  by  writing  to  them 
once  a  month.  This  is,  I  know,  a  great  tax  ; 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  time  and  the  trouble  that  it 
gives.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  drift  into  carelessness 
when  separated  from  all  their  accustomed  religious 
associations.  A  letter  at  such  a  time  from  her  former 
Teacher  will  make  a  girl  feel  that  "  out  of  sight " 
is  not  "  out  of  mind,"  and  the  knowledge  that  some- 
one is  thinking  of,  and  praying  for  her  will  do 
much  to  keep  her  true  to  her  religion. 

Some  people  will  say,  "  Surely  you  are  inclined 
to  take  too  much  care  of  these  girls,  independence 
and  the  being  able  to  stand  alone  is  the  right  thing." 
Quite  so,  and  this  should  be  our  ultimate  end  ;  but, 
to  take  an  analogy  from  nature,  notice  how  care- 
fully young  trees  are  tied  to  a  support,  and  conse- 
quently how  well  they  seem  to  grow  and  to  flourish, 
when  without  such  support  they  would  speedily  be 
blown  down  and  destroyed  ;  but  as  time  goes  on, 
and  they  attain  maturity,  they  can  stand  alone,  and 
the  props  are  withdrawn.  We  must  remember,  too, 
how  weak  we  were  ourselves,  in  spite  of  our  sheltered 
position,  and  all  our  advantages,  when  we  were  at 
the  same  age,  and  do  our  best  to  be  strong  supports 
to  them  against  the  storms  of  temptations  of  every 
kind  which  they  are  bound  to  pass  through. 

Letters  are  certainly  a  power  for  good,  and, 
to   my   surprise,   I    found   that   letters   bearing   on 
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serious  subjects  were  immensely  valued.  Many  of 
them,  rather  to  my  dismay,  treasured  up  carefully 
every  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  them.  We  can  all  of  us 
remember  how  a  letter  from  someone  we  looked  up 
to,  coming  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  bereavement  and 
loneliness,  has  been  a  heaven-sent  message  of  con- 
solation to  us,  and  how  the  joys  of  life  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  same  sympathy.  So  do  not  let 
us  put  this  suggestion  aside  because  we  have  the 
feeling  common  to  most  of  us,  "  I  hate  writing,  and 
I  never  know  what  to  say."  Before  you  write  ask 
our  Lord  to  suggest  something  to  you  which  will 
make  the  person  happier  whom  you  wish  to  help  ; 
and  when  it  is  done,  go,  like  Hezekiah,  and  "  spread 
it  before  the  Lord."  You  will  have  to  write,  some 
time  or  other,  about  sickness,  death,  unhappy  love 
affairs,  as  well  as  happy  ones,  marriage,  and  many 
other  subjects.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  what  to 
say  till  I  followed  Hezekiah's  example. 

In  these  different  ways  an  influence  making  for 
righteousness  will  be  acquired,  which,  if  it  comes 
from  the  right  motive,  will  be  permanent,  and  not 
simply  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  Teacher. 
Great  patience  is  required,  for  again  and  again  all 
our  prayers  and  efforts  will  seem  to  have  been 
wasted.  Force  yourself  to  be  hopeful.  I  was  so 
struck  by  these  words  in  a  Good  Friday  sermon 
that  I  wrote  them  down.  "  In  God's  sight  there  is 
no  hopeless  person.     As  long  as  one  true  and  loyal 
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heart  beats  in  sympathy  with  the  sinner,  as  long  as 
one  loving  voice  from  time  to  time  utters  that  Name 
before  the  throne  of  Grace  there  is  hope,  and  in 
God's  time  that  sinner  will  be  converted." 


BOOKS  USEFUL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

"  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible." 

"  How  we  got  our  Bible." 

"  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  "  (S.P.C.K.) 

Sadler's  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  "  (4  vols.) 

"  Key  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

"Commentary  on  the  Prayer  Book"  (S.P.C.K.) 

"  Footprints  of  the  Son  of  Man  "  (Luckock). 

"Jesus  the  Messiah"  (Edersheim). 

"  The  Divine  Liturgy  "  (Luckock). 

"  Key  to  the  Prayer  Book." 

"  The  Voice  of  the  Prayer  Book  "  (Newbolt). 

"The  Lives  of  the  Saints  "(Church  Printing  Company). 

•'  Ritual  Reason  Why." 

"The  Ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England." 

"  The  Catholic  Religion,"  and  the  Catechism  on  it 
(Vernon  Staley). 

"  The  St.  Paul's  Manuals  of  Christian  Doctrine  (senior 
grade  "). 

"The  Ministry  of  Catechizing"  (Dupanloup). 

»'  The  Method  of  St.  Sulpice." 

"The  Clergy  and  the  Catechism"  (Spencer  Jones). 

"What  I  should  Believe"  (Bathe). 
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"  Church  Doctrine  Bible  Truth  "  (Sadler). 

"  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel "  (Mason). 

"  The  Lord's  Prayer  "  (Gore). 

"  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  (Gore). 

"  The  Creed  of  the  Christian  "  (Gore). 

"  Tools  for  Teachers  "  (Moody). 

"  Five  Hundred  Stories  and  Illustrations  "  (Gwynne). 

"Hearts  and  Lives  given  to  Christ"  (S.P. C.K.J 

"  Our  Example  "  (S.P.C.K.) 

"  Pastor  Pastorum  "  (Latham). 
■  "  The  Children's  Faith  "  (Osborne). 
■   "  The  Children's  King  "  „ 

,  "  The  Children's  Saviour  "       „ 

I  underline  those  books  which  seem  to  me  most 
indispensable.  The  last-named  books  give  an  idea 
of  the  form  in  which  a  lesson  should  be  given.  Many- 
simple  lessons  may  be  taken  from  Liddon's  sermons. 
Religious  books  are  innumerable.  I  mention  those 
which  I  have  found  of  most  use  to  myself.  There 
may  be  many  better  books,  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted. 
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HE  question,  "What  is  the  use  of  girls' 
Clubs?"  is  often  asked,  and  sometimes 
severely  answered  by  persons  who  do 
not  know  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  working- 
girl.  A  Sunday  School  teacher  said  to  me  once, 
"  I  think  your  Club  is  perfectly  immoral,  because 
it  takes  girls  out  at  night,  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
home  with  their  mothers,  mending  their  stockings." 
Now  anyone  who  speaks  in  such  a  way,  shows  total 
ignorance  of  the  lives  of  these  girls  of  the  people. 
They  work  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night. 
Many  do  not  get  home  from  work  till  8-30  or  9  p.m., 
consequently  their  only  time  for  recreation  is  in  the 
evening.  Would  the  objector  to  these  Clubs,  I 
wondered,  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  tailoring, 
buttonhole  making,  dressmaking,  or  laundry  work, 
come  home  to  sit  down,  and  patiently  darn  stockings  ? 
The  social  evenings  provided  by  the  Club  form 
a  safe  and  innocent  means  of  keeping  girls  away 
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from  the  dangers  of  the  streets,  and  of  giving  them 
something  wholesome  with  which  to  occupy  their 
minds.  They  often  spend  part  of  their  dinner-hour 
in  learning  songs,  dialogues,  or  recitations  for  their 
entertainments.  We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  St.Paul's 
precept  in  secular  matters,  "  Whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things." 

A  lady  on  one  occasion  said  to  me,  "  It  cannot 
be  right  for  the  lower  classes  to  have  the  same 
amusements,  such  as  dancing,  acting,  etc.,  that  we 
have."  Now  surely  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water  for  the  leisured  classes,  the  tired 
workers,  have  as  good  a  right — in  my  opinion  a 
far  better  right — to  these  recreations  than  that  hap- 
pily decreasing  section  of  society  who,  living  in 
pleasure,  are  dead  whilst  they  so  live.  Many  society 
people  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  sheer  ennui 
when,  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us,  "  all  the  agonies  of  a 
pantomime  will  not  bring  them  an  honest  laugh." 

No  one  so  rightfully  and  so  keenly  enjoys  plea- 
sure as  he  who  comes  to  it  after  a  day  spent  in 
honest  labour.  A  pertinent  question  is  sometimes 
put  to  this  effect,  "  Will  not  these  Clubs  spoil  the 
labour  market  for  service  ?  "  I  do  not  think  that 
the  undoubted  and  increasing  dearth  of  servants 
is  due  to  this  cause,  but  rather  to  the  ever-growing 
desire    for    more    independence,    more    change,    im- 
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provement  of  position,  dislike  of  any  kind  of 
restraint,  brought  about  by  what  is  practically 
purely  secular  education  in  the  Board  Schools,  and 
that  shadowy,  indefinable,  but  nevertheless  real 
power,  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Moreover,  every  day, 
new  fields  of  labour  other  than  service  open  to 
women.  For  servants,  especially,  I  do  feel  that 
these  Clubs  are  real  safeguards.  The  custom  of 
giving  girls  in  service  "  an  evening  out "  in  the 
week  is  fraught  with  danger.  One  young  girl  told 
me  her  ruin  was  caused  by  being  in  a  place  in  a  large 
town  where  she  knew  no  one,  and  through  her  even- 
ings out  she  made  bad  acquaintances,  and  the  sad, 
sad  sequel  followed.  "  It  was  so  lonely,  you  see, 
and  I  hadn't  any  girl  friends,  or  anywhere  to  go." 
The  necessarily  dull  lives  of  girls  in  service  are  often 
much  brightened  by  these  Club  evenings. 

"  Does  not  the  acting  you  have  lead  the  girls 
sometimes  to  go  on  the  stage?  "  is  another  objection 
occasionally  urged.  I  have  never  known  this  to 
happen,  although  I  had  two  girls  at  my  Club  who, 
before  they  joined,  had  been  in  the  pantomimes  as 
ballet  girls  during  the  Christmas  season.  One  of 
them  was  persuaded  to  give  this  up.  She  admitted 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  profession,  at  any  rate  for 
her.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  girl 
cannot  live  a  pure  and  a  good  life  on  the  stage, 
for  I  have  known  girls  who  have  shown  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  lead  a  religious  life  in  this  pro- 
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fession,  but  there  are  so  many  temptations  attending 
it  that  it  is  not  a  calling  to  be  recommended.  Be 
careful  to  keep  your  acting  and  dancing  well  under 
control,  and  strictly  limited,  and  you  need  not  fear 
that  your  girls'  simple  acting  (to  dignify  it  by  a 
grand  name)  will  lead  them  to  the  stage.  It  is 
more  than  unlikely.  What  have  to  be  guarded 
against  are  those  jealousies  and  rivalries  which, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  will  creep  in.  There 
is  no  amusement  which  is  not  capable  of  abuse,  so 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  cut  off  dancing  and  act- 
ing for  such  reasons.  We  should  rather  trust  to 
pointing  out  possible  dangers,  and,  above  all,  to 
teaching  them  self-respect  and  self-control,  than  to 
hedging  them  in  with  arbitrary  restrictions.  I  know 
so  many  good,  respectable  girls,  living,  some  of 
them,  in  one  small  room  (not  unfrequently,  alas, 
with  their  whole  family),  in  whose  grey  lives  the 
one  spot  of  brightness  is  their  Club.  As  soon  as 
we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  a  girls'  Club  is 
a  good  and  useful  work,  our  next  step  must  be  to 
make  our  project  known.  This  can  be  done  through 
the  Parish  Magazine,  Sunday  School  Guild,  and 
District  Visitors.  If  the  girls  are  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  Church,  they  will  come  with 
great  readiness.  The  mothers  of  girls  just  going 
out  to  work  for  the  first  time  especially  welcome  a 
safe  place  where  their  daughters  can  get  amusement 
without,  as  they  express  it,   "  running  the  streets." 
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The  constitution  of  the  Club  should  be  formed 
thus  :  — The  lady  manager  should  have  full  control 
of  the  Club,  subject  only  to  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish. 
She  will  want  two  or  three  ladies  to  help  her,  one 
of  whom  should  be  able  to  take  her  place,  and  main- 
tain discipline  among  the  girls.  A  Committee  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  girls,  chosen  by  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Club,  is  indispensable.  We  distin- 
guish them  from  the  others  by  giving  each  a  rosette 
of  ribbon  to  wear,  so  that  they  may  feel  responsi- 
bility as  to  behaviour.  These  badges  are  a  much 
coveted  distinction.  At  my  old  Club  our  ribbon 
rosettes  are  now  replaced  by  silver  badges  with  the 
name  of  the  Club  engraved  in  blue  enamel,  the  gift 
of  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Committee.  The 
duties  of  the  Committee  should  be  to  put  out  and  to 
put  away  the  games,  work,  etc.,  to  manage  the  lend- 
ing library,  to  welcome  new  members — in  short,  to 
be  depended  upon  for  help  at  all  times.  We  work 
our  Committee  girls  very  hard,  but  they  have  com- 
pensations. For  instance,  at  our  yearly  bazaar,  they 
are  the  sales-women,  and  take  the  lead  at  all  our 
functions  and  entertainments.  There  is  no  jealousy 
over  this,  because  they  are  elected  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. After  a  few  years  you  will  find  that  your 
Committee  has  become  the  backbone  of  the  Club. 
We  do  not  change  them  every  year,  but  keep  up 
the  same  number  by  electing  new  members  in  place 
of  those  who  have  resigned  or  left  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  It  is  desirable  to  hold  Committee  meetings 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  talk  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Club,  and  to  air  grievances.  Make  especial 
friends  with  these  girls,  and  you  will  soon  win  the 
others. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

It  is  best  to  have,  as  far  as  may  be,  definite 
settled  occupations  for  the  evenings.  The  first 
hour  for  quiet  games,  fancy  work,  painting,  or  draw- 
ing ;  then,  for  the  second  hour,  musical  drill, 
dancing,  or  singing. 

MUSICAL      DRILL. 

This  exercise  is  simply  invaluable  as  a  remedy 
for  the  narrow  chests  and  bad  carriage  we  see  in 
so  many  girls  who  have  to  be  stooping  all  day  over 
needlework  or  desk -work.  It  is  wonderful  how  their 
figures  improve  after  a  course  of  drill ! 

If  we  start  with  dumb-bells  we  may  add  wands, 
rings,  and  Indian  clubs  later  on.  I  began  by  having 
a  drill  Sergeant  from  the  nearest  barracks  to  teach 
the  girls.  I  did  not  find  this  arrangement  very  satis- 
factory, as  the  expense  was  great  for  a  poor  Club, 
and  also  I  found  it  impossible  to  ensure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  same  instructor,  and  each  man  had  his 
own  separate  mode  of  teaching.  We  then  tried  two 
girls  as  teachers  from  a  neighbouring  Club,  who 
had  won  medals  at  the  People's  Palace  for  Calis- 
thenics.    This  plan  did  not  answer  at  all,  as  they 
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had  no  authority  over  those  of  their  own  social 
status,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  lost  their 
tempers. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  I  have  found  so 
far,  is  for  one  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  the  Club 
to  teach  the  girls  their  drill.  She  will  have  more 
hold  over  them  than  a  stranger,  and  they  take 
greater  interest  in  her  instructions.  Unfortunately, 
ladies  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  learn  and 
teach  the  drill  are  few  and  far  between. 

If  demonstrations  of  musical  drill  can  be  given, 
the  girls  should  have  costumes.  Kilted  skirts,  made 
to  come  just  below  the  knee,  knickerbockers,  and 
blouse  of  blue  serge  with  sailor  collar,  cuffs,  and 
sash  made  of  sateen,  of  the  colour  of  their  Club, 
look  very  neat,  and  give  the  necessary  freedom  of 
movement.  The  girls  used  to  save  up  for  these  cos- 
tumes, which  cost  under  five  shillings,  as  they  made 
them  up  themselves. 

We  used  to  do  a  few  exercises  on  the  vaulting- 
horse,  but  we  were  never  able  to  have,  what  I  am 
sure  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  them,  a  regular 
gymnasium.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  how 
effective  fancy  drill  with  flags,  balls,  ribbons,  etc., 
is  in  entertainments. 

DANCING. 

This  is  always  the  favourite  amusement  with  most 
of  the  girls,  and  they  seem  quite  happy  in  dancing 
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with  their  own  sex.  I  think  myself  that  occasion- 
ally, perhaps  once  a  month  in  the  winter,  the  elder 
boys  and  young  men  belonging  to  the  Guild,  Choir, 
or  Men's  Bible  Class  should  be  invited  to  meet  the 
girls. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  parishes,  the  authorities 
sternly  set  their  faces  against  the  boys  and  girls 
ever  meeting  under  parochial  auspices.  It  is  a  pity, 
for  in  social  gatherings  of  this  kind  much  may  be 
learnt  in  the  way  of  quiet,  ladylike  behaviour  by 
the  girls,  and  courtesy  by  the  boys.  We  lose  so 
many  of  our  young  people  because  when  they  begin 
"  walking  out "  or  "  keeping  company  "  they  find 
that  they  must  take  their  amusements  separately, 
so  each  deserts  his  or  her  Club.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why,  when  some  scheme  of  this  kind  is  sug- 
gested, the  lady  at  the  head  of  parish  affairs  should 
summarily  deliver  judgment  in  this  manner: — "No, 
I  do  not  think  it  at  all  wise  for  the  boys  and  girls 
to  be  encouraged  to  meet,  and  I  shall  never  allow 
it."  Why  is  it  considered  "  not  at  all  wise "  for 
young  working  men  and  women  to  dance  together? 
If  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  behave  properly,  even 
under  the  eyes  of  their  Priests  and  Teachers,  it 
speaks  badly  for  the  instruction  we  have  given 
them. 

Of  course,  with  a  rough  class  of  girls  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  to  have  dances  of  this  kind, 
at  any  rate  until   they  had  become  civilized,   and 
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begun  to  lay  to  heart  the  maxim  "  Manners  maketh 

man,"  or  "  woman,"  as  we  have  it  as  the  motto  of 

our  laundry  girls'  Club. 

The  old  country  dances  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 

and  the  Swedish  dance  are  always  favourites,  and 

of  course  the  polka,  waltz,   and   Highland   Schot- 

tische   they   never   tire   of.      Learning   the   Lancers, 

too,  is  a  very  nice  quiet  amusement.     The  lady  in 

charge  of  the  Club  should  never  allow  dancing  to 

supersede  every  other  recreation.     An  hour  or  two 

once  a  week  is  quite  sufficient.     If  permitted  at  all 

times,  the  girls  will  never  settle  down  to  anything 

else. 

SINGING. 

With  the  exception  of  dancing,  singing  is  the 
most  loved  diversion  at  the  Club. 

I  began  by  teaching  them  the  old  English  songs, 
of  which  I  found  a  very  good  collection  in  a  book 
called  "  Old  Songs  for  Young  Voices."  Our  next 
step  was  to  find  some  easy  Cantata  which  could  be 
performed  at  one  of  the  girls'  concerts.  We  started 
with  the  form  of  entertainment  called  "  A  Service 
of  Song,"  which  consists  of  a  story  read  by  one  of 
the  girls,  and  illustrated  musically  at  intervals  by 
songs  and  hymns.  We  performed  several  of  these  : 
"Christy's  Old  Organ,"  "Three  Christmas  Eves," 
and  "  Laddie  "  ;  and  in  Lent,  when  we  learn  sacred 
music,  "  The  Story  of  the  Good  Shepherd."  Then 
we  tried  something  a  shade  more  dramatic,  "  The 
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Four  Seasons,"  with  the  principal  performers 
arrayed  as  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  find  simple,  tuneful  Can- 
tatas or  Operettas.  Two  of  the  best  are  "  The 
Fishing  Fleet "  and  the  "  Gipsies  Holiday  "  (Cur- 
wen),  the  latter  is  to  be  sung  in  costume. 

Before  beginning  any  piece  it  is  well  to  run 
through  the  scale  of  the  key  in  which  it  is  written, 
using  the  movable  "  do."  I  have  never  used  the 
Sol  Fa  system  for  reading,  as  I  find  it  so  much 
easier  to  teach  them  by  ear.  The  Altos  must  be 
seated  well  away  from  the  Sopranos,  and  should 
learn  their  part  thoroughly  before  the  melody  is 
played. 

If  the  teacher  has  a  strong  voice,  and  can  sing 
with  the  girls,  the  less  the  piano  is  used  the  better, 
as  they  then  learn  to  be  independent  of  the  accom- 
paniment. Always  insist  on  soft  singing  while 
practising,  otherwise  the  tone  produced  will  be 
harsh,  they  will  sing  flat,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  ear  becoming  accustomed  to  loud  singing  will 
be  absolutely  unaware  of  their  false  intonation. 
This  is  the  rule  of  one  of  the  most  successful  choir 
trainers  in  London,  and  the  result  is  heard  in  the 
clear,  sweet  tones,  obtained  from  the  ordinary  un- 
promising material  furnished  by  our  elementary 
schools.  Be  very  accurate  as  to  the  time  of  the 
piece,  for  if  it  is  once  learnt  wrongly  the  mistake 
is  almost  impossible  to  rectify  afterwards.     These 
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elementary  hints  are  not  addressed  to  any  who 
thoroughly  understand  voice  production  and  choral 
singing,  but  to  the  many  ladies  who,  although  pos- 
sessing a  fair  command  of  the  piano,  have  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  teaching  singing,  and  yet 
have  to  do  their  best  in  getting  up  entertainments 
for  their  girls.  I  have  found  that  girls  of  the  rough 
class  have  much  more  ear  for  singing  than  those 
who  are  more  refined.  Indeed,  with  the  former 
class  singing  seems  almost  a  passion.  I  never  so 
thoroughly  realized  the  truth  of  the  old  legend  of 
Orpheus  and  his  magic  lute,  or  that  "  Music  hath 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,"  till  I  found 
it  was  possible  to  get  a  large  number  of  inconceiv- 
ably uncivilized  girls  to  sit  quietly  in  a  room  and 
attentively  practice  over  and  over  again  the  different 
parts  of  their  songs,  trying  very  hard  to  follow  the 
marks  of  expression.  Singing  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  factor  in  attaining  to  order  and  quiet  in  a 
Club. 

THEATRICALS. 

We  shall  find,  unless  our  Club  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  its  expenses  paid  by  yearly  sub- 
scribers, that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  Club  should  pay  its  way,  to  have,  from  time 
to  time,  theatrical  performances.  My  own  experi- 
ence tells  me  that  they  are  unrivalled  in  raising 
money.  The  first  thing  is  to  find  a  play — no  easy 
matter.      Miss    Corner's   "Plays    for   Children"   do 
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very  well.  Of  course  no  fairy  play  can  be  performed 
without  dressing  two  or  three  of  the  girls  in  quasi 
masculine  attire.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  this. 

Our  girls  wore  full  knickerbockers  and  a  rather 
long  sort  of  coat-bodice,  having  a  cape  hanging 
from  one  shoulder,  a  large  cavalier  hat  and  feathers, 
or  a  Tam-o-Shanter,  completing  the  costume,  which 
may  be  made  very  cheaply  from  bright-coloured 
sateen.  The  dresses  are  very  inexpensive  if  home- 
made. Our  Cinderella  looked  charming  in  a 
yellow  art  muslin  frock,  made  full,  in  the  style 
of  a  child's  overall,  and  wonderful  frills  and 
ruffles  can  be  produced  from  the  same  material.  All 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  trimmings,  and  old  arti- 
ficial flowers  can  be  formed  into  quite  a  theatrical 
wardrobe.  Beautiful  stars  and  fairy  wands  can  be 
manufactured  with  the  aid  of  silver  paper,  and  even 
fairy  wings  with  muslin  and  wire. 

One  finds,  in  getting  up  theatricals  with  practi- 
cally no  money,  how  truly  "  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention."  Scenery  has  to  be  generally  im- 
agined. An  old  fir  tree,  with  paper  roses  tied  on 
to  its  branches  with  wire,  did  duty  for  the  famous 
rose  tree  which  cost  poor  Beauty's  papa  so  dearly. 

Some  people  prefer  the  operetta  form  of  these 
fairy  tales.  "  Snow-white "  is  always  a  great  fa- 
vourite ;  but  as  the  words  of  the  songs  are  never 
by    any    chance    heard    distinctly,    and    untrained 
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voices  singing  solos  are  not  unfrequently  painful, 
I  prefer  the  dialogue  form,  although  a  song  here 
and  there  is  wanted  to  brighten  it  up.  Having 
chosen  the  play,  the  next  step  is  to  select  our  ac- 
tresses. The  only  way  to  avoid  jealousy  is  to  let 
the  Club  members  vote  for  those  girls  who  are  to 
take  the  principal  parts.  The  rehearsals  are  always 
very  trying  to  the  unfortunate  lady's  temper  who 
undertakes  to  teach  the  play.  A  firm  intention  to 
have  her  own  way,  dogged  perseverance,  and  un- 
shaken optimism  will  generally  bring  about  a  suc- 
cessful performance. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  girls  will  rise  to  the 
occasion  on  the  night  of  the  entertainment,  and 
display  an  amount  of  talent  with  which  they  had 
not  before  been  credited. 

The  acting  does  them  good  in  exercising  their 
memories,  and  in  teaching  them  to  speak  correctly, 
and  nothing  interests  their  friends  and  relations  so 
much  as  a  play.  As  far  as  possible  everything 
should  be  the  work  of  the  Club.  The  members  can 
write  all  the  tickets  and  programmes,  and  so  save 
the  expense  of  printing. 

As  the  audience  will  be  chiefly  composed  of  the 
friends  of  the  Club  members,  seats  at  sixpence  and 
threepence  are  best,  with  perhaps  a  small  number 
of  reserved  seats  at  a  shilling  for  the  aristocratic 
supporters  of  the  work.  Try  to  collect  the  per- 
formers at  the  scene  of  action  half  an  hour,  or  even 
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an  hour,  before  the  play  begins.  As  much  order 
and  silence  as  possible  should  be  kept  behind  the 
scenes — no  easy  matter — as  the  performers  are  much 
inclined  to  lose  their  heads  with  excitement. 

If  the  entertainment  should  prove  a  success,  it 
should  be  given  once  more,  gratuitously,  to  amuse 
one  or  other  of  the  different  societies  in  the  parish. 
On  one  occasion  our  girls  gave  a  little  concert  at 
Christmastime  in  one  of  the  Wards  of  an  Infirmary, 
which  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Dialogues, 
not  requiring  dressing  up,  are  easily  learnt,  and  well 
received.  We  used  Eaton's  Dialogues,  and  some 
recitations  from  the  same  author's  "  Poems  of  the 
Pavement."  There  is  a  very  amusing  little  play 
called  "  My  Lady  Companion "  to  be  found  in  a 
book  of  plays  published  by  Skeffington.  Also  "  The 
Girls'  Book  of  Plays,"  two  parts  (Wells  Gardner, 
and  Darton). 

GAMES. 

A  delightful  indoor  recreation,  if  the  Club-room 
is  sufficiently  large,  is  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 
Also  a  game  called  "  Jacob,"  which  is  played  thus : 
A  large  ring  is  formed,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
placed  two  girls,  one  of  whom  is  blindfolded,  whose 
part  it  is  to  catch  the  other.  In  order  to  ascertain 
her  whereabouts,  she  calls  out  "  Jacob,"  who  answers, 
"  Yes,  sir."  This  game,  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  the  time-honoured  "  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  and 
"  Post,"    they    never    seem    to    tire    of.      -"  Cat    and 
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Mouse  "  is  another  delightful  rushing  about  game. 
A  circle  of  girls  is  formed,  and  one  player  is  placed 
inside,  and  is  called  the  Cat,  while  another,  placed 
outside,  is  called  the  Mouse.  The  circle  has  to  pre- 
vent the  Cat  getting  at  the  Mouse  by  running 
between  them. 

This  is  an  excellent  game  for  warming  one  up  on 
a  winter's  evening,  and  for  the  same  purpose  "French 
Blindman's  Buff,"  where  the  hands  are  tied  behind 
the  back  instead  of  bandaging  the  eyes,  can  be 
recommended.  I  only  mention  these  particular 
games  because  I  have  found  them  always  favourites, 
for  indeed  their  names  are  legion.  There  are  also 
books,  which  suggest  and  describe  many  varieties  of 
games.  Quiet  table  games,  such  as  Draughts,  Halma, 
Dominoes,  spelling  games,  and  the  card  games 
of  Snap,  and  Happy  Family,  are  liked  by  a  few  ; 
but  my  experience  has  been  that,  on  the  whole,  games 
of  this  sort  are  not  popular.  A  great  deal  of  money 
is  almost  always  wasted  in  buying  expensive  com- 
pendia of  games,  and  sets  of  parlour  croquet,  and 
the  like,  when  two  or  three  packs  of  picture  cards 
and  a  dozen  penny  games  are  all  that  will  be  needed. 
Story  writing,  with  the  stimulus  of  some  tiny  prize 
for  the  best  composition,  is  sometimes  liked  ;  and 
guessing  games,  such  as  "  Proverbs,"  "  Dumb 
Crambo,"  "  Subject  and  Object,"  and  Charades  are 
popular  with  the  better  educated  class  of  girls.  The 
name-guessing  games,  which  have  been  so  popular 
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at  "  At  Homes "  lately,  form  quite  an  exciting 
evening.  We  gave  the  girls  the  names  of  flowers 
upon  which  to  exercise  their  ingenuity,  and 
much  guessing  did  the  curious  signs  pinned  upon 
the  dresses  require.  "Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Devonshire,"  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  stood 
for  a  "  few  shires  " — "  Fuchsia."  A  large  C,  and  a 
picture  of  a  couple  kissing  each  other,  stood  for 
"  Clover."  A  Marie  biscuit  and  a  gold  brooch  for 
"  Marigold."  The  girl  who  guessed  the  greatest 
number  of  the  flowers  was  rewarded  with  a  box  of 
chocolate.  The  titles  of  books  and  of  newspapers 
formed  diversion  for  another  evening. 

DRAWING    AND    PAINTING. 

I  have  not  found  that  drawing  is  a  favourite 
recreation  with  girls,  probably  because  it  is  not 
sufficient  relaxation  after  work.  Some  half  dozen 
girls  at  our  Club  availed  themselves  of  the  offer  of 
a  lady,  studying  at  an  Art  School,  to  give  them 
lessons,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  anything  more 
than   copies   from   drawing   books   resulted. 

Painting  they  never  tire  of,  and  illuminating 
texts  is  an  unfailing  pleasure,  especially  if  after- 
wards they  are  allowed  to  frame  them  with  straws, 
and  take  them  home. 

Sometimes  we  use  coloured  crayons,  which  are 
cheaper  than  paints.  These  two  occupations  can 
be  recommended  for  keeping  very  rough  girls  quiet 
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by  the  hour.  Straws  can  be  cheaply  bought  by  the 
bundle,  and  before  Christmas  and  Good  Friday 
I  always  buy  some  pictures,  representing  the  Na- 
tivity and  the  Crucifixion,  to  be  framed  and  taken 
home,  in  order  to  impress  them  with  some  thought 
of  the  sacred  seasons. 

NEEDLEWORK. 

A  class  for  needlework  is  managed  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  a  Mothers'  Meeting,  and  is  greatly 
valued  by  the  poorer  class  of  girls.  Each  girl 
orders  what  garment  she  wishes  to  make,  and  the 
material  is  bought  and  cut  out  for  her. 

Before  it  is  bought  a  deposit  of  3d.  must  be  made, 
otherwise  the  work  may  be  tired  of,  never  finished, 
and  flung  on  one  side.  If  there  are  many  girls  it 
is  best  to  break  them  up  into  parties  of  six,  and  let 
them  sit  at  separate  tables  with  several  ladies  to 
read  aloud.  If  talking  is  "allowed,  hardly  any  work 
will  be  done.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  ask 
for  instruction  in  patching  and  mending  their  own 
garments,  also  to  put  on  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes. 
The  rougher  girls  have  scarcely  any  notion  of  neat- 
ness, they  will  even  pin  their  bodices  and  skirts 
together  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  put  on 
proper  fasteners.  Great  good  may  be  done  with 
such  girls  by  a  class  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  also  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  giving  them  a  ten  minutes' 
address  on  some  point  of  conduct  or  religion,  for 
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it  is  one  of  the  rare  moments  when  they  are  quieted 
down,  and  possibly  a  little  inclined  to  hear  of  better 
things.  Some  people  always  give  the  needlework 
class  tea  and  cake,  or  cocoa  and  bread-and-butter, 
the  numbers  always  increasing  largely  if  this  is 
done ;  but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  girls  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  species  of  bribery.  Still,  coming 
straight  from  work  as  they  do,  it  is  much  ap- 
preciated. 

In  some  Clubs  the  girls  are  allowed  the  use  of 
a  sewing  machine,  and  helped  to  make  their  own 
dresses.  This  can  only  be  done  where  there  is  more 
than  one  room,  and  the  Club  open  every  night. 

COMPETITIONS. 

These  form  interesting  occupations  during  the 
winter  months.  A  certain  number  of  girls,  not 
fewer  than  six,  enter  their  names,  each  paying  a 
penny,  or  a  halfpenny  entrance  fee.  We  have 
found  that  the  most  popular  subjects  for  competi- 
tions were — (A)  Scrap  books,  made  of  brown  paper 
or  glazed  calico,  which  can  afterwards  be  given  to 
children.  This  is  a  very  cheap  amusement,  as  people 
are  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  old  Christmas 
cards.  (B)  The  best  dressed  doll.  (C)  The  best 
illuminated  text.  (D)  Specimen  of  penmanship,  or 
letter  in  answer  to  an  imaginary  advertisement.  (E) 
Lampshades  made  of  crinkled  paper.  (F)  Skeleton 
maps  to  be  filled  up.     (G)  Perforated  card  book- 
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markers.  A  certain  time  is  allowed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  articles,  and  first  and  second  prizes  are 
awarded  for  the  best.  The  lady  who  is  to  be  the 
judge  should  be  a  stranger,  as  then  any  feeling  of 
unfairness  is  avoided. 

A    READING     CIRCLE. 

Gather  together  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
educated  girls  in  the  Club,  and  decide  what  book  is 
to  be  read.  A  good  novel,  which  is  not  historical, 
is  best  to  begin  with.  The  book  must  be  one  which 
can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate — id.,  6d.,  or  is.  at 
most.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Mary  Barton  "  is  an  excel- 
lent book  for  this  purpose,  also  "  Sylvia's  Lovers," 
by  the  same  authoress.  "  John  Halifax  "  is  always 
a  great  favourite,  and  "  Silas  Marner."  Each  girl 
buys  a  copy  of  the  book,  and,  as  an  introduction,  a 
sketch  of  the  author's  life  is  given  with  some  account 
of  the  scene  where  the  plot  of  the  play  is  laid.  At 
the  second  meeting  the  first  half  dozen  chapters 
are  discussed,  and  any  explanations  are  given,  or 
questions  answered.  The  readers  also  mark  and 
read  out  any  paragraphs  which  have  especially 
struck  them.  The  head  of  the  reading  circle's 
special  aim  should  be  to  lead  the  girls  to  think, 
and  to  notice  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
various  personages  in  the  story. 

Every  reader  is  pledged  never  to  pass  over  any 
word,  place,  or  passage  which  is  not  understood. 
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I  know  nothing  so  valuable  as  some  little  scheme 
of  this  sort  for  putting  thoughts  into  minds  which 
for  the  most  part  are  occupied  with  petty  gossip 
about  other  people,  expressed  in  the  everlasting 
"  She  said  to  me."  "  I  said  to  her."  Another  excel- 
lent way  of  spending  an  hour  is  to  give  a  little 
talk,  illustrated  by  the  weekly  picture  papers  about 
the  topics  of  the  day. 

A  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 
We  started  this  amongst  our  older  and  very  su- 
perior girls.  The  subject  was  given  out  for  discus- 
sion, and  one  or  two  of  them  wrote  papers  in  the 
week.  I  cannot  candidly  say  it  was  a  success  ;  for, 
with  one  exception,  not  a  girl  would  say  what  she 
really  liked  or  thought,  but  said  what  she  ought 
to  like  and  think.  For  instance,  on  the  subject  of 
novel  reading,  everyone  uniformly  declared  in 
favour  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  only  one 
candid  girl  admitting  with  a  blush,  that  she  pre- 
ferred Miss  Braddon's  novels.  Other  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  "  Heroes,"  "  The  Keeping  of  Sunday," 
"  Recreation."  Given  half  a  dozen  intelligent  girls, 
such  talks  might  be  productive  of  much  amusement, 
and  not  a  little  improvement. 

LECTURES. 
As  a  strictly  Church  Club  we,  of  course,  abstained 
during  Lent   from  dancing  and  social   gatherings, 
and  instead,  had  a  course  of  Lectures,  given  gratis 
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by  Lady  Lecturers  supplied  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

Our  first  course  was  on  "  Hygiene."  Others  were 
on  "  The  Care  and  Management  of  Infants,"  "  On 
Sick  Nursing,"  "  First  Aid  to  the  Injured."  These 
are  ideal  lectures  of  their  kind,  given  in  such  a 
lively,  interesting  manner  that  they  scarcely  seemed 
like  instruction. 

If  such  lecturers  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  often 
possible  to  persuade  some  kindly  medical  man,  or 
the  matron  of  the  local  hospital  to  give  simple  health 
teachings  to  the  girls'  Club.  In  spite  of  higher 
education,  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
laws  of  health  amongst  the  poor,  and  even  amongst 
the  lower  middle  class  is  appalling  to  think  of.  I 
have  found  that  these  lectures  are  a  very  great  suc- 
cess, both  as  to  the  numbers  attending  them,  and  as 
to  the  sustained  interest  taken  in  them.  Some  of 
the  girls  also  like  Church  history  talks  in  Lent, 
given  by  one  of  the  Clergy,  especially  if  illustrated 
by  pictures  or  black-board  drawings. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  promote  unity  and 
good-fellowship  amongst  the  members  of  a  Club. 
If  any  member  marries,  a  small  present,  purchased 
with  a  few  pence  from  each  girl,  will  please  the 
donors  as  much  as  the  recipient.  Then  the  girls 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend  both  at  the  weddings 
and  funerals  of  members.  They  will  be  taught  at 
the  Club  to  sing  the  appropriate  hymns,  and  per- 
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haps  one  of  their  ladies  can  play  on  such  occasions 
the  organ  in  Church.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Club  evenings,  prayer  for  any  member  who  is  absent 
through  sickness  should  be  suggested  to  the  others 
by  the  Lady-in-Charge.  When  a  girl  leaves  for  ser- 
vice in  another  town  or  village,  a  little  parting  gift 
from  her  mates  is  much  valued,  and  no  one  grudges 
the  subscribing  of  a  penny  or  twopence  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  desirable,  also,  to  pray  occasionally 
by  name  for  the  perseverance  of  absent  members. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  instil  into  the  members 
the  desire  to  "  bear  one  another's  burdens,"  to  rejoice 
and  to  weep  with  one  another,  to  take  as  a  motto  : 
"No  one  for  herself,  and  each  one  for  her  mate"; 
but  much  can  be  done  towards  it  by  holding  up 
to  them  the  responsibility  of  example  and  influence, 
and  so  leading  them  on  to  help  the  younger  ones 
of  the  Club. 

There  should  be  a  real  family  feeling  about  a 
successful  girls'  Club,  so  every  opportunity  must 
be  seized  which  will  help  in  fostering  it. 
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COUNTRY    HOLIDAYS. 

|OME  years  ago,  I  happened  by  chance  to 
see  in  a  weekly  paper  an  account  of  "  The 
Factory  Girls'  Country  Holiday  Fund," 
and  I  wrote  at  once  to  the  then  Secretary,  Miss 
Canney,  St.  Peter's  Rectory,  Saffron  Hill,  Holborn, 
for  information.  Ever  since  then  my  London  Club 
girls  have  enjoyed  the  great  benefit  of  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  in  the  countryx  or  at  the  seaside.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  organization  could  be  better  arranged, 
or  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  than  this  one.  Printed 
forms  to  be  filled  up  are  sent  to  the  Lady  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Club  early  in  the  Spring  ;  on  these, 
the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  girls 
are  entered,  with  the  dates  when  they  will  be  able 
to  take  their  holidays. 

A  few  days  before  their  departure  cards  are  sent 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  to  lodge,  and  the  station,  and  time 
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of  starting-.  If  prevented  from  going  on  the  date, 
and  by  the  train  fixed,  a  fine  of  2S.  6d.  is  imposed. 
The  payments  made  towards  the  holidays  vary 
according  to  the  girls'  earnings,  a  very  kind  arrange- 
ment, as  those  who  most  deserve  a  holiday — the 
bread-winners  for  infirm  or  invalid  relations — are 
thus  enabled  to  have  one. 

The  boarding-out  system,  on  the  whole,  works 
well.  The  hosts  are  most  kind,  and  anxious  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  make  their  guests' 
stay  a  happy  one,  and  benevolent  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  often  ask  the  girls  to  spend  an  after- 
noon, and  to  have  tea  in  their  grounds. 

During  the  many  years  in  which  I  sent  girls 
away,  I  only  once  had  a  complaint  as  to  their  be- 
haviour, and,  from  the  girls  themselves,  very 
occasionally,  a  little  grumbling  as  to  the  food,  such 
as,  "  Guess  I  should  have  turned  into  a  pig  if  I'd 
stayed  there  much  longer.  These  country  folk  live 
on  fat  bacon."  A  rather  unique  complaint  reached 
me  once,  not  of  over-crowding,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  "  It's  very  well  in  the  day,"  a  girl  once 
said  to  me,  "but  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  every  night 
for  the  first  week,  it  was  so  awful  lonesome  having 
a  bed  to  myself,  not  having  Mother  and  Jemima  in 
it,  like  I  do  at  home." 

The  first  experience  of  the  country,  written  by  a 
very  rough  Westminster  girl,  was  original.  "  It  do 
be  miserable  in  the  country,  it  gives  one  the  fair 
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hump,  no  shops,  or  barrers,  or  orgens,  nor  nothing 
'cept  fields  and  trees."  This  young  cockney's  criti- 
cism was  akin  in  spirit,  although  expressed  differ- 
ently, to  Samuel  Johnson's  remark  when  he  and 
Boswell  were  walking  in  the  country.  (Johnson)  "  Is 
not  this  very  fine?"  (Boswell)  "Yes,  sir,  but  not 
equal  to  Fleet  Street."  (Johnson)  "  You  are  right, 
sir." 

Such  complaints  are  very  rare,  and  most  of  the 
girls  return  improved  in  mind,  quite  as  much  as  in 
body,  with  fresh  ideas,  and  a  dawning  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  many  of  them  practi- 
cally unknown  before. 

It  is  delightful  to  pack  off  a  party  of  white-faced, 
listless-looking  girls,  carrying  all  sorts  of  quaint, 
brown  paper  parcel  luggage,  and  to  see  them  return, 
brimming  over  with  life  and  spirits,  their  hands 
filled  with  the  inevitable  country  nosegays  for 
mother,  and  with  sunburnt  faces, 

"Like  sweethearts  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won." 

This  sight  must  be  the  reward  for  the  very  great 
trouble  and  annoyance  of  collecting  payments, 
seeing  that  everyone  is  clean  and  tidy,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  getting  the  travellers  off  in  time, 
all  of  which  duties  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  lady  in 
charge  of  the  Club. 
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SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  EXCURSIONS. 

These  expeditions  usually  take  place  during  the 
summer  months,  when  it  is  too  hot  to  keep  the  Club 
open.  We  pay  for  the  fares  out  of  the  Club  funds, 
but  let  the  girls  provide  their  own  tea,  which  they 
are  quite  willing  to  do,  because  one  of  their  greatest 
pleasures  is  an  afternoon  out  with  their  ladies. 

We  visited,  on  these  Saturdays,  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Southwark  Cathedral, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  Museums,  and  the  Picture  Galleries.  We  were 
much  interested  in  going  over  Lambeth  Palace 
(permission  to  see  this  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Archbishop's  Chaplain).  In  the  very  hot  weather  we 
went  to  the  parks  to  play  rounders,  a  favourite 
pastime.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  open  space, 
free  from  rough,  vulgar  people,  where  these  grown- 
up girls  can  disport  themselves  without  attracting 
unpleasant  attention.  We  found  an  ideal  spot  in 
Brockwell  Park,  Heme  Hill,  which  was  only  a  two- 
penny tram  ride  from  our  locality,  and  many  a 
sunny  afternoon  has  been  spent  there,  in  vigorous 
play,  or  in  admiring,  and  in  drinking  in  the  scent 
of  the  flowers  in  the  old-fashioned  walled-in  gar- 
den, the  only  one  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  our 
London  parks.  Kensington  Gardens  are  also  a  nice 
quiet  place  to  which  to  take  them  ;  but  some  of 
the  ladies  in  charge  may  shrink   from  being  seen 
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there  by  their  aristocratic  acquaintances,  indulging 
in  cricket  or  rounders.  These  afternoons  are  tiring 
for  the  conductors  of  the  party,  who  are  bound  to 
act  as  guides  in  seeing  the  sights,  and  as  leaders 
in  the  games,  but  the  self-sacrifice  is  well  rewarded, 
as  one  hears  a  white-faced,  fifteen-year-old  kitchen 
maid  remark,  "  It  seems  to  put  new  life  in  you,  a 
game  like  this,  after  being  shut  up  in  the  kitchen 
all  the  week."  And  another — who  is  wearing  her 
health  and  strength  out  in  the  brave  attempt  to  keep 
herself,  mother,  and  sick  brother  on  her  earnings  as 
button-hole  maker — tells  you  how  it  takes  her  away 
from  her  troubles  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air  with 
her  friends. 

Tennis,  too,  can  be  indulged  in  at  a  very  small 
cost  in  some  of  our  parks,  and  old  racquets  and 
balls  may  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Club.  Battersea  Park  is  very  good 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  lake  there  is  quite  safe 
for  teaching  the  art  of  sculling. 

In  connection  with  outdoor  amusement,  we  must 
not  forget  swimming.  A  Club  for  this  purpose  was 
started  for  our  girls  to  meet  once  a  week  in  the  even- 
ing at  one  of  the  London  baths.  Books  of  tickets 
can  be  procured  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  swimming 
lessons  are  given  at  a  small  cost.  If  there  are  a 
fair  number  of  members,  one  evening  in  the  year 
should  be  set  aside  for  races,  and  prizes  awarded 
for   good    swimming.      Every   year   makes   such    a 
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Club  easier  to   form,   because  the  children   in   our 
elementary  schools  are  now  being  taught  swimming. 

THE     PENNY     BANK. 

For  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  and  as  a  help 
to  saving  for  their  country  holidays,  we  started 
a  Club  Savings'  Bank.  The  inaugurator  of  the 
scheme  wrote  to  the  General  Post  Office  stating  that 
we  desired  to  have  a  Penny  Bank  in  connection  with 
a  Parish  Club,  and  asking  them  to  send  the  necessary 
books,  enclosing  the  sum  of  is.  6d.  In  return,  two 
ledgers  were  sent,  and  the  number  of  bank  books 
required.  The  Bank  is  open  once  a  week  for  pay- 
ing in  ;  each  Club  makes  its  own  rules  as  to  the 
length  of  time  allowed  before  taking  money  out. 
If  interest  is  wanted  on  the  savings,  the  money, 
when  it  accumulates  to  a  certain  sum,  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  National  Penny  Bank  (interest,  2| 
per  cent.). 

COOKERY     CLASSES. 

These  can  only  be  managed  if  the  Club  is  fairly 
rich.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  outlay  of  buying 
the  necessary  utensils.  Then  the  hire  of  the  gas 
stove  has  to  be  met,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  con- 
sumed paid  for.  The  girls  thoroughly  enjoyed 
their  lessons,  and  learnt  how  to  make  beef -tea,  and 
invalid  cookery — an  especially  useful  acquirement. 
Very  few  can  be  taught  at  a  time,  so  the  expense 
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makes  such  classes  almost  an  impossibility  for  poor 
Clubs. 

Many  people  think  that  simple  cooking  taught 
over  an  ordinary  fire  is  more  useful ;  but  as  our 
rooms  were  warmed  by  hot  water  pipes  we  could 
not  try  whether  this  would  have  been  a  greater  help 
to  the  girls. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  Library  should  be  managed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  the  Club  members  themselves,  who  should 
cover  the  books  (if  thought  desirable)  with  glazed 
calico,  give  them  out  on  a  specified  day,  and  be 
responsible  for  their  safe  return.  If  application 
is  made  to  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,"  and  the  parish  is  considered  suffici- 
ently needy,  they  will  send  a  grant  of  their  own 
publications,  which  will  be  an  immense  help.  I 
find  these  stories  are  more  in  demand  than  any 
others. 

The  novels  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs. 
Craik,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  Edna  Lyall  are  con- 
tinually in  request,  but  I  find  that  working  girls 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  Miss  Yonge's  stories. 
The  stories  published  by  the  National  Society  are 
excellent,  though  few  girls  of  little  education  care 
to  read  historical  novels  or  tales,  and  the  standard 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Dickens  are  rarely 
asked  for.  There  are,  of  course,  not  many  requests 
for  anything  except  fiction.    A  History  of  England, 
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a  few  biographies,  religious  books  of  advice  to 
girls,  and  Longfellow's  Poems,  are  sometimes  asked 
for. 

Every  now  and  then  one  meets  with  girls  who 
have  a  real  love  for  reading ;  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  One  such,  a  factory  girl,  read  a  trans- 
lation of  Dante,  with  Mrs.  Oliphant's  biography  of 
the  poet,  to  help  her  to  understand  it ;  and  a  general 
servant  of  my  acquaintance,  having  been  lent  that 
most  excellent  little  work,  "  Stray  Thoughts  on 
Reading,"  by  Miss  Lucy  Soulsby,  set  herself  to 
study  the  books  recommended,  beginning  with 
Ruskin's  "  Sesame  and  Lilies."  Although  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  that  the  great  majority  of  readers 
in  any  rank  of  life  will  care  to  read  the  masterpieces 
of  our  literature,  we  must  not  despise  the  power  for 
good  which  even  a  love  of  story-reading  has  in  keep- 
ing people  out  of  mischief,  and  in  taking  the  place 
of  those  pernicious  penny  novelettes,  and  vulgar, 
coarse,  comic  papers,  which  do  so  much  harm  to 
young  people.  I  know  many  girls  who  resolutely 
refuse  to  read  these  papers. 

A  Reading  Circle,  as  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the 
Library  appreciated. 
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HE  girls  from  whose  ranks  our  laundry- 
workers  are  drawn,  and  those  who  are 
employed  in  match,  jam,  pickle,  and  other 
factories  of  the  kind,  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  quite  a  different 
manner  to  the  servant  and  shop-girl  class.  Their 
characteristics  are,  first  of  all,  utter  lawlessness,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  impatience  of  the  smallest  restraint 
on  their  liberty  of  word  or  action.  Their  ordinary 
talk  is  coarse  and  low  to  a  degree  which  is  surpris- 
ing, until  one  becomes  acquainted  with  their  homes, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work. 
They  are  born  socialists,  having  no  respect  for  a 
person,  on  the  ground  that  they  belong  to  the  edu- 
cated classes.  If,  however,  they  come  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  that  person's  love  for  them,  they 
will  respect  her  in  their  own  way  as  a  good  sort,  for 
"she  ain't  proud."  I  had  ample  opportunity  of 
studying  this  class  of  girl  in  some  years  of  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  the  laundry-workers  of  a  large 
seaside  town.  Hardly  anything  had  been  done  for 
them  by  the  Church,  in  that  part,  and  I  was  told  by 
a  worker  that  many  years  ago  a  Club  had  been 
opened  for  them,  and  the  swearing,  fighting,  and 
drunkenness  had  been  so  awful  that  it  had  to  be 
closed.  This  was  the  reverse  of  encouraging,  and, 
walking  about  the  streets,  a  very  obtrusive  element 
forced  itself  upon  one's  notice  in  the  shape  of  large 
numbers  of  these  girls,  all  wearing  the  regulation 
white  apron,  generally  walking  three  or  four  abreast, 
loudly  chaffing  the  rough  "  blokes "  (as  they  call 
them)  who  stand  about  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
and  often  breaking  into  snatches  of  low  music-hall 
songs.  On  enquiry,  a  Club  seemed  rather  a  hopeless 
idea  for  them.  "  They'll  never  come,  bless  you," 
I  was  told,  "  they  likes  the  insides  of  the  beer-houses 
too  much."  The  last  statement,  to  my  grief,  I  found 
only  too  true.  My  three  first  friends  among  them, 
the  eldest  seventeen,  and  the  youngest  fourteen, 
were  brought  out  of  a  very  low  public-house  one 
night.  The  father  of  the  youngest,  who  went  in 
search  of  them,  a  drunkard  himself,  remarked,  not 
without  pathos,  "I  know  I'm  a  bad  'un  myself,  but 
I  don't  want  my  gal  to  go  like  me."  Here  was  un- 
promising material.  The  first  step,  clearly,  was  to 
make  their  acquaintance  in  the  streets.  This  was 
not  difficult,  as  there  is  no  awkward  shyness  or  stiff- 
ness about  them. 
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On  a  Good  Friday  I  made  my  first  attempt.  That 
solemn  day,  alas !  only  seemed  known  to  them  as 
the  "  first  day  of  the  skipping  season."  It  is  quite 
a  curious  sight  to  see  hordes  of  these  girls  and  their 
"  chaps  "  skipping  together  in  the  roads,  the  young 
men  are  quite  adepts  in  the  art. 

I  began  by  trying  to  persuade  a  few  of  them  to 
come  to  the  Lantern  Service  in  the  evening.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  failed,  although  they  gladly  took  pic- 
ture cards,  telling  them  of  the  great  story  of  the 
day.  Still,  we  made  friends,  and  I  obtained  many 
addresses,  which  I  afterwards  followed  up,  meeting 
them  coming  out  of  the  laundries  at  dinner-time. 
Just  then  I  could  only  invite  them  to  a  Sunday  class, 
to  which  proposal  the  answer  was  invariably  the 
same,  "  We  works  all  the  week,  and  Sundays  we 
must  have  our  fling."  I  may  mention  here  that  it 
is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  ask  these  girls  to  a  Sun- 
day class,  until  you  have  had  them  for  at  least  six 
months  first  at  secular  classes  ;  then,  if  they  care  for 
you,  a  limited  number  will  begin  to  come  to  your 
Sunday  talk,  entirely  out  of  compliment  to  you. 
After  a  time  we  were  able  to  let  them  have  a  room 
twice  a  week  for  singing  and  dancing.  Even  with 
the  last-named  supreme  attraction  the  girls  were  very 
shy  of  coming  to  us.  At  last  about  ten  of  them 
began  to  come  regularly.  Their  only  idea  of  amuse- 
ment was  to  rush  about  the  room,  shrieking  and 
knocking  each  other  over.     Rolling  on  the  floor  was 
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a  favourite  pastime  ;  also  climbing  on  to  each  other's 
backs,  and  galloping  wildly  round  the  room.  (A 
game  called  "  donkey  ")  doubtless  suggested  by  sea- 
side life,  was  popular.  We  sternly  quelled  these 
original  games,  and  taught  them  instead,  "  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,"  and  "  The  Swedish  Dance,"  and  in 
time  they  became  comparatively  orderly. 

From  the  first  day  the  Club  opened  we  concluded 
our  evenings  with  a  hymn  and  a  prayer  (the  latter 
said  standing  for  the  sake  of  order).  I  have  been 
told  by  many  people  how  utterly  incongruous  it  is 
to  spend  an  evening  in  dancing,  and  end  it  with 
prayer.  "  Most  irreverent,"  they  term  it.  To  my 
mind  there  is  no  irreverence  in  bringing  our  Lord  into 
our  amusements ;  that  is,  if  there  is  nothing  dis- 
pleasing to  Him  in  them.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  dancing  or  acting,  we  must  away  with  them  ;  but 
if  not,  "  He  careth  for  our  gladness."  We  teach  the 
children  to  sing  in  Church ;  then  why,  outside, 
should  we  try  to  divorce  religion  and  amusement 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can?  We  want  to  try  and 
remove  the  too  common  idea  that  religion  is  only 
for  Sunday,  and  is  to  be  put  away  with  the  Sunday 
hat  on  Monday  morning.  We  regard  our  Club  as 
a  big  family,  which,  of  course,  as  a  well-regulated 
household,  must  have  its  Family  Prayers.  If  by 
any  chance  a  new  lady  forgets  them,  she  is  always 
reminded  by  the  girls.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to 
have  printed  on  a  card  whatever  hymn  you  select 
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as  the  Club  hymn  par  excellence,  as  this  promotes 
order  in  obviating  the  search  for  books  and  places. 
We  chose  Baring  Gould's  hymn  about  "  Persever- 
ance," each  verse  ending  with  the  refrain  "  If  I  but 
persevere,"  as  fitting  in  so  suitably  with  the  name  of 
our  Club.  I  drew  up  some  rules  for  them,  printed 
on  the  blank  side  of  our  Hymn  Card,  and  called  it 
the  Perseverance  League.  If  we  speak  of  it  mys- 
teriously as  the  P.L.,  it  suggests  to  the  lay  mind  the 
little  yellow  political  flower.  To  be  quite  practical, 
the  word  Guild  would  scare  my  friends  away, 
League  does  not.     Here  are  our  rules  :  — 

i.  To  come  to  the  weekly  meeting  on  Sunday, 
at  3.-30. 

2.  To  say  prayers  kneeling  night  and  morning. 

3.  Not  to  drink  anything  in  a  public-house. 

4.  Not  to  use  bad  language. 

5.  Full  members  must  come  to  Church  at  least 
once  every  Sunday,  and  may  wear  the  Perseverance 
Badge  (an  iron  cross  with  "  Persevere "  engraved 
on  it). 

Our  prayer  is  framed  in  the  simplest  possible 
words :  — "  O  most  Holy  God,  make  me  hate  my 
sins  more  and  more,  and  in  Thy  strength  give 
them  up,  and  persevere  in  leading  a  good  life,  for 
my  dear  Lord's  sake,  Who  died  for  me.     Amen." 

We  had  our  monthly  League  Service  in  Church, 
as  late  as  9  p.m.,  many  of  the  girls  not  leaving  work 
till  then. 
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This  first  experience  of  Church  makes  a  lasting 
impression  for  good  on  the  girls,  if  you  are  blessed, 
as  we  were,  in  having  a  Priest  to  look  after  them 
who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the 
rough,  and  who  knows  and  sympathizes  with  the 
awful  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with  in  trying 
to  lead  good  lives.  They  are  terribly  critical  as 
to  sermons,  their  ordinary  remark  as  to  their  Chap- 
lain's addresses  is,  "Don't  he  talk  straight,  just? 
And  don't  he  give  you  some  nasty  knocks,  too?'* 
showing  that,  any  rate,  the  talk  came  home  suffici- 
ently to  awake  some  sleeping  consciences.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  are  always  obvious  ones,  such  as,  "  Self- 
control,  and  behaving  yourself  in  the  streets."  I 
remember,  after  the  latter  address,  five  or  six  girls, 
on  saying  "Good-night"  to  me,  remarked,  "You  ain't 
been  putting  the  Vicar  up  to  this,  'ave  you  ?  "  And 
on  being  reassured  on  this  point,  remarked,  "  Well, 
the  cap  fits,  that's  straight."  Their  sense  of  rever- 
ence for  the  Clergy  is  for  a  long  time  dormant,  so 
it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  them  under  the  care  of 
ladies  as  far  as  possible.  The  ordinary  inexperi- 
enced (with  this  class  of  young  person)  curate  will 
look  in  with  a  benevolent  intention  of  helping  you, 
will  give  them  a  sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  not 
one  syllable  of  which  do  they  understand,  and  re- 
mark, on  leaving,  "  He  hopes  all  present  will  present 
themselves  next  month  to  be  prepared  for  Confir- 
mation." 
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We  spent  our  two  evenings  in  the  week  thus :  — 
Tuesdays,  8  to  9,  painting,  framing  pictures,  and 
quiet  games  ;  9  to  10,  dancing  and  drill ;  and  on 
Wednesdays,  needlework  and  singing.  This  in- 
formal Club,  held  in  the  Parish  room,  went  on  for 
two  years,  until  we  were  able  to  have  private  rooms 
of  our  own  open  every  night. 

As  a  make-shift,  the  two-nights-a-week  Club  is 
better  than  nothing,  but  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house, 
with  employments  and  amusements  every  evening, 
is  the  ideal  arrangement  for  this  class  of  girl.  In 
two  years  I  made  many  mistakes,  which  I  chronicle, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  as  warnings,  and  as  being  the 
fruit  of  experience. 

FIRST  WARNING. 
I  should  most  strongly  advise  anyone  beginning 
such  a  rough  Club  for  the  first  year  to  allow  no 
dancing.  Keep  them  as*  far  as  possible  sitting  down, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  singing.  If  you  allow 
dancing  before  you  know  them  individually,  and 
have  some  control  over  them,  you  will  have,  as  I 
had,  on  several  occasions,  a  regular  bear-garden, 
doing  no  good,  but  rather  harm,  to  all  concerned. 
Musical  drill,  if  a  very  strict  and  competent  instruc- 
tor can  be  had,  would  do  good  from  the  very  first. 
As  the  girls  become  gradually  civilized,  let  them 
dance,  making  them  clearly  understand  that  the 
moment  it  degenerates  into  rough  horse-play,  and 
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is  accompanied  by  shrill  squeals,  it  will  be  instantly 
stopped.  They  should  also  be  reminded  that  as 
dancing  is  allowed,  the  Club  girls  are  put  on  their 
honour  not  to  dance  to  the  street  organ. 

SECOND    WARNING. 

Do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  admit  large 
numbers.  Take  fourteen,  not  more,  for  the  first 
two  months ;  then  a  few  more,  but  never  have,  as  I 
did,  as  many  as  thirty-six  girls,  nearly  all  new  at 
once.  It  is  fatal.  I  know  that  most  people  judge 
this  sort  of  work  by  the  numbers  attending,  but  be 
content  to  let  outsiders  speak  of  it  as  "  That  stupid 
little  Club  that  does  no  good." 

THIRD    WARNING. 

Do  not  let  the  girls  get  up  an  entertainment  for 
at  least  two  years  after  the  Club  is  opened  ;  and 
when  you  do  have  one,  let  the  performance  take 
place  well  away  from  their  Club-room.  Once  I  was 
ill-advised  enough  to  have  a  performance  at  our 
Club,  and  for  months  afterwards  we  were  annoyed 
with  young  men  standing  about  round  the  door,  and 
even  rushing  in  to  see  their  girls  dance.  I  had  a 
large  needlework  class,  which  was,  alas,  entirely  up- 
set by  the  entertainment,  and  has  never  since  flour- 
ished. I  must  also  mention  that  the  practising  for 
the  concert  interferes  with  all  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments. 
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FOURTH    WARNING. 
Do  not  begin  with  all  sorts  of  rules.      In  this 
respect  I  was  wise.     Ours  were  two.      (i)  Behave 
yourself.     (2)  Pay  a  id.  a  month  subscription. 

FIFTH  WARNING. 
Do  not  weary  them  by  unduly  pressing  the,  as 
yet,  unrecognized  duty  of  Church-going.  Here, 
again,  how  often  do  those  around  us,  even  our 
Clergy,  judge  work  as  a  failure,  unless  immediate 
results  are  to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  attendance  at 
Church.  Be  content  to  be  considered  to  have  failed, 
for  remember  that  hardly  any  of  these  girls  have 
been  to  a  Church  Sunday  School,  and  almost  without 
exception,  on  leaving  School,  they  have  at  once  fallen 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  "  Go  nowhere."  Our 
incomparable  Liturgy  is  Greek  to  them  ;  and  to  sit 
through  our  long  and  solemn  Services  is  to  them  a 
perfect  Purgatory.  First  get  hold  of  them  in  a 
class,  even  though  they  only  come  to  please  you  at 
first ;  and  little  by  little  teach  them  reverence,  what 
prayer  is,  what  our  Lord  has  done  for  them,  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Christian  life,  and  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  the  Sacraments ;  and  be  satisfied, 
perhaps  for  years,  with  attendance  once  a  month 
at  their  special  service. 

SIXTH    WARNING. 
Resist   the   temptation   to   gratify   some   of   your 
Clergy  by  bringing  large  numbers  of  these  rough 
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girls  to  be  prepared  for  Confirmation.  It  can  be 
done  by  pressure,  and  by  persuading  two  or  three 
leading  spirits  amongst  them  to  come  forward,  the 
others  will  follow  like  sheep.  The  harm  done  is 
simply  irreparable,  for  grace  received  in  an  unfit 
state  simply  hardens  the  heart,  and  it  is  ten  times 
more  difficult  to  lead  to  repentance  those  who  have 
sinned  against  grace.  When  very  inexperienced  in 
these  matters  I  persuaded  two  girls  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  confirmed.  They  were  very  untamed,  and 
we  had  only  got  hold  of  them  a  few  months  before. 
They  consented,  and  cheerfully  did  whatever  they 
were  told  to  do,  the  whole  being  simply  an  outside 
affair  to  them,  although  they  were  continually  at 
Church. 

After  two  years  of  "  keeping  up  to  it "  they  left 
it  all,  remarking,  quite  truthfully,  "  that  they  didn't 
seem  no  better  for  it,"  and  have  never  set  foot  in 
the  Church  since.  If  only  they  had  first  been  civil- 
ized, very  gradually  taught,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  confirmed,  how  differently  they  might  have 
turned  out.  How  little  do  many  of  us  imitate  our 
Lord's  method,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 

A  lady  who  has  had  a  far-reaching  experience  of 
many  years  with  coster-girls  and  the  like,  told  me 
that  a  worker  whom  she  knew,  and  a  manager  of 
such  a  Club,  succeeded  in  bringing  her  girls  en  masse 
to  Confirmation.     The  Clergy  complimented  her  on 
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the  work  she  was  doing,  and  everyone  was  proud  of 
the  Club,  which  was  propagating  the  Catholic  Faith 
with  such  rapidity.  In  a  year's  time  the  worker  came 
to  this  lady  with  a  sad  story,  telling  her  how  that 
not  one  of  those  confirmed  had  persevered,  and  that, 
alas,  several  had  fallen  into  deadly  sin.  The  same 
lady  had  a  girl,  who  for  many  a  long  year  (ten  or 
even  more)  came  fairly  regularly  to  the  Club,  again 
and  again  breaking  out  into  drinking  bouts,  and 
spending  her  time  in  playing  pitch  and  toss  in  the 
streets — a  hopeless  case,  as  most  would  have  judged 
her.  But  after  these  long  years  she  turned,  and, 
till  death  claimed  her,  for  her  life  was  short,  she 
lived  as  became  a  child  of  God.  Whenever  I  am 
inclined  to  despair  I  think  of  this  story,  and  of 
Faber's  reassuring  lines — 

"Workman  of  God,  oh,  lose  not  heart, 

But  learn  what  God  is  like, 
And  on  the  darkest  battle-field 

Thou  shall  know  where  to  strike. 
For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 

And  right  the  day  shall  win ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin." 

SEVENTH    AND    LAST    WARNING. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  unduly  discouraged 
if  you  see,  as  you  most  certainly  will  see,  some  of 
your   friends   in   a   state  of   intoxication   on   Bank 
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Holidays.  The  sight  will  at  any  rate  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  prayer  for  them.  It  is  use- 
less to  have  in  your  mind's  eye  an  impossibly  high 
standard  for  them.  Rather  expect  nothing  from 
them.  Do  not  expect  that  they  will  act,  speak,  or 
look  at  things  as  you  do ;  for  they  never  will.  The 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  work  with 
them  is  patience.  Do  not  be  too  horrified  when, 
on  first  opening  the  Club,  you  find  that  games, 
thimbles,  and  even  the  book  you  are  reading  to  them 
seem  to  be  suddenly  endowed  with  legs.  Where  are 
they?  Everyone  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  them. 
Someone,  as  they  say,  "  has  nicked  it."  Give  out 
a  notice  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Club- 
room,  and  public  opinion  will  soon  make  it  right, 
and  quite  soon  things  can  be  put  down  with  perfect 
safety.  Do  not  allow  fruit  to  be  eaten  in  the  room, 
as  the  floor  is  made  in  a  horrid  mess,  especially  when 
they  bring  in  fried  potato-chips,  wrapped  up  in  news- 
papers. One  most  trying  habit  common  to  them 
all  is  that  they  literally  never  leave  off  eating.  They 
also  have  a  way  of  keeping  a  half -eaten  lemon  in 
their  pockets,  which,  when  your  eagle  eye  is  off  them, 
they  suck  surreptitiously.  The  girls  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  the  rough-hewn  stone  in  a  mason's 
yard  awaiting  the  patient  cutting,  hammering,  chisel- 
ling, and  polishing  which  will  be  required  before 
it  becomes  the  beautiful  statue  which  the  sculptor 
designed  it  to  be. 
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There  are,  happily,  many  little  encouragements  in 
the  work,  such  as  these :  "  Guess  I've  sworn  a  good 
bit  less  since  them  Classes  opened  "  ;  "I  have  got 
the  whole  of  the  Creed  by  heart  this  Sunday  "  ;  "  I've 
kept  my  promise  and  said  my  prayers  every  day, 
though  they  laughed  at  me  dreadful "  ;  "I  wouldn't 
go  into  the  beer-house  the  Sunday  I  went  out,  'cos 
it's  our  League  rule :  they  called  me  a  little  fool, 
but  I  stuck  to  it." 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  many  cases  their 
only  correction  at  home  has  consisted  of  blows,  so 
they  are  utterly  hardened.  The  mother  of  one  of 
my  girls  (sullen  and  hard  to  a  degree),  in  answer 
to  my  enquiries,  said,  "  Well,  Miss,  if  my  gal  goes 
wrong,  'twon't  be  from  want  of  walloping."  A 
costermonger  father  told  me,  in  his  opinion,  "  you 
couldn't  do  much  with  girls.  I  gives  mine  a  clout 
now  and  again,  and  what  more  can  I  do  for  them  ?  " 
The  clouted  one,  sad  to  say,  went  very  wrong. 

Few  of  these  girls  have  any  idea  of  self-control. 
Once  I  had  to  hold  one  back  from  fighting  another 
in  the  Club,  and  she  told  me  afterwards,  "  If  I  had 
had  a  knife,  I  should  have  used  it." 

The  drink  and  the  foul  talk  are  the  great  evils  to 
combat  in  the  lives  of  laundry-workers.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  try  to  get  them  to  sign  the  pledge  for 
the  Bank  Holiday  week-end,  or  to  sign  for  short 
periods,  renewing  it  constantly.  The  ordinary  Tem- 
perance Society  does  not  seem  to  do  much  to  check 
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the  evil  with  them.  If  once  the  girls  realize  that 
they  are  God's  treasures,  truly  King's  daughters,  the 
battle  is  more  than  half  won.  Then  follow  temper- 
ance, self-respect,  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body, 
until  the  very  expression  of  their  face  is  altered. 

I  should  strongly  advise  anyone  starting  such  a 
Club  to  maintain  strict  discipline,  never  passing  over 
the  slightest  rudeness,  and  never  allowing  any  dis- 
obedience, the  penalty  being  suspension  from  the 
Club,  until  a  full  apology  is  given.  To  each  girl 
individually  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  kind  and 
affectionate,  for  kindness  alone  will  win  them. 

The  greatest  possible  aid  in  making  your  Club 
known  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  heads  and 
superintendents  of  the  laundries  and  factories  where 
the  girls  work.  It  is  not  so  formidable  as  at  first 
sight  it  appears.  Visit  the  office  of  the  place,  send 
in  your  card,  and  explain  the  objects  of  the  Club. 
Obtain  permission  to  go  over  the  factory  or  laundry, 
and  to  distribute  notices  of  the  Club  in  the  girls' 
dinner-hour.  Ask  if  you  may  put  up  a  card  of  the 
hours  and  amusements  of  the  Club  where  the  workers 
will  see  it.  In  nearly  every  case,  whatever  may  be 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  proprietors  and  people  in 
authority,  I  have  received  every  encouragement  and 
help.  Another  way  in  which  many  girls  can  be  got 
hold  of,  who  would  otherwise  remain  unknown,  is 
always  to  speak  in  the  streets  of  the  parish  to  any 
girl  who  is  a  stranger  to  you,  in  order  to  let  her  know 
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of  the  Classes  and  Club.  It  is  best  not  to  have  a 
Girls'  Committee  in  a  rough  Club.  None  of  them 
have  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility,  or  stability  to 
make  it  in  any  way  a  help  to  the  Club.  Such  a  Com- 
mittee works  admirably  in  a  better-class  Club. 
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Raj  THINK,  that  in  order  to  effect  permanent 
good  amongst  this  class  of  girl,  something 
Br i AMI  more  than  the  ordinary  one  or  two  Club- 
evenings  a  week  is  required.  They  want  some  place 
where  they  can  go  after  their  work,  otherwise  they 
will  be  in  the  streets,  and  if  you  saw  their  so-called 
homes  you  would  not  wonder  that  they  prefer  the 
streets.  In  opening  a  Club  every  night  for  them 
you  need  not  fear  that  by  so  doing  you  will  break 
up  their  home  life,  for,  alas,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, they  have  none. 

Perhaps  a  sketch  in  detail  of  our  own  scheme  may 
be  of  use  to  anyone  setting  on  foot  a  similar  Club, 
or  evening  home,  as  it  may  be  more  correctly  termed. 

First  of  all,  we  took  two  rooms,  just  opposite  our 
Church,  for  which  we  paid  a  rent  of  5s.  a  week. 
Our  rent,  lights,  and  firing  were  paid  for  us.  Every- 
thing else  we  had  to  beg  or  borrow. 
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In  order  to  obtain  help  we  wrote  moving  appeals 
in  one  of  the  local  papers,  and  in  the  Parish  Maga- 
zine, which  were  generously  responded  to.  We 
opened  our  rooms  with  only  absolute  essentials,  a 
large,  firm  table,  and  chairs.  It  is  a  very  great  con- 
venience to  have  window-seats  made  from  wooden 
packing-cases,  with  some  kind  of  rough  lid,  answer- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  seats  and  boxes,  where 
the  games,  etc.,  can  be  kept.  These  can  be  made  to 
look  quite  sightly  with  red  twill  coverings,  and  space 
is  economised  wonderfully  by  having  them.  A  few 
comfortable  arm-chairs  give  a  home-like  look  to  the 
room,  and,  for  the  rest,  get  the  strongest  kitchen 
chairs  which  are  made.  A  piano  is  the  next  neces- 
sity. It  is  not  such  a  terrible  expense  as  one  im- 
agines. At  sales  it  is  quite  possible  to  pick  up  a 
sufficiently  good  instrument  for  a  few  pounds,  and 
some  of  the  good  firms  will  supply  for  £10  an  old- 
fashioned,  but  good-toned  instrument,  which  will 
last  for  years.  Get  some  brightly-coloured  pictures 
(those  from  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  illustrated 
papers  are  much  appreciated)  and  have  them  neatly 
framed.  If  the  room  is  to  be  used  for  Sunday 
classes,  have,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  sequence  of  pic- 
tures of  the  principal  events  in  our  Lord's  life  hung 
round  the  walls.  They  are  a  great  help  in  teaching. 
It  is  best  to  have  no  carpet,  but  only  a  rug  or  two, 
in  order  that  the  boards  may  be  scrubbed  every 
week  with  carbolic.    Avoid  also  curtains,  other  than 
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short  blinds.  The  pride  the  girls  take  in  their  own 
rooms  is  very  great.  One  girl,  on  being  introduced 
to  them,  after  staring  for  a  minute  or  two  open- 
mouthed,  remarked,  "  My !  ain't  they  like  furnished 
lodgings  !  "  They  themselves  contribute  mantel- 
piece ornaments,  flowers,  and  little  things  for  the 
adornment  of  the  Club.  I  think  the  cleanliness  and 
order  of  these  rooms  will  not  be  without  their  influ- 
ence when  our  girls  marry,  in  putting  before  them 
a  higher  ideal  than  the  miserable,  filthy  dwelling- 
places  in  which  so  many  of  them  have  been  brought 
up,  of  how  their  homes  should  be  kept.  Have  a 
small  table,  and  provide  writing  materials  for  them, 
for  they  are  great  letter-writers.  A  cupboard  must 
be  kept  for  tea-things  and  provisions,  for  it  is  im- 
portant for  any  girl  who  wants  a  cup  of  cocoa  and 
something  to  eat  after  work  to  get  it.  We  make 
them  pay  a  halfpenny  for  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  two 
biscuits  (or  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam).  Cash  before 
delivery  must  be  sternly  insisted  upon.  They  really 
appreciate  their  refreshment  far  more  if  they  pay 
for  it,  and  it  does  not  pauperize  them.  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  bad  system  to  be  continually  feeding  them 
gratuitously,  though  occasionally  it  does  no  harm. 
We  have  a  Sunday-afternoon  tea,  in  order  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  and  to  give  some  few  girls  in 
service,  who  have  no  friends,  a  place  to  come  to  for 
tea.  Now  for  our  rules,  which  are  nailed  up  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  our  Club-room. 
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1.  Every  member  is  to  attend  one  of  the  Religious 

Classes,  held  on  Fridays,  at  9  p.m.,  or  Sun- 
days at  3-30  or  6  p.m.,  and  the  Monthly 
Club  Service  in  Church. 

2.  The  Subscription  to  the  Club  is  ^d.  a  week,  to 

be  paid  on  Tuesdays. 

3.  There  is  to  be  prompt  obedience  to  the  lady  in 

charge  of  the  Club-room,  and  there  is  to 
be  silence  when  the  bell  rings. 

We  punish  disobedience  to  these  rules  by  suspen- 
sion from  the  Club.  I  must  again  warn  anyone 
starting  a  Club  of  this  sort,  not  to  have  the  first  rule 
for  a  year  or  two.  You  must  first  catch  your  girl, 
and  tame  her,  before  you  can  teach  her.  She  would 
not  submit  to  such  a  rule  at  once.  Then,  as  to  our 
evening  employments.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

Mondays.  Singing  Class ;  Dialogues  for  Enter- 
tainments. 

Tuesdays.     Drill  Class  and  Dancing. 

Wednesdays.     Needlework. 

Thursdays.     Quiet  Games. 

Fridays.  Improvement  Classes  in  Reading  and 
Writing  and  Bible  Class. 

On  Saturdays  we  find  the  girls  have  to  do  their 
marketing,  and  so  cannot  come.  For  the  success  of 
such  a  Club  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  have  the 
use  of  a  large  room  for  drill,  dancing,  and  a  monthly 
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social  evening.  This  will,  of  course,  be  the  most 
popular  evening,  and  the  moral  good  which  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  drill  does  to  these  girls  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

On  Sundays  there  is  a  class  at  3-30  held  for  them 
to  which  they  come  very  fairly  well,  as  they  have  a 
great  affection  for  the  lady  who  teaches  them.  The 
blackboard  is  found  very  useful  in  keeping  their 
attention,  also  familiar  objects  from  which  a  spiritual 
meaning  is  drawn  are  sometimes  brought  to  give 
point  to  a  lesson.  At  4-30  we  have  tea,  which  is  a 
very  merry  meal,  and  at  5-15  one  of  our  Sisters 
comes  in,  when  we  have  hymns  and  she  reads  a 
story,  which  is  listened  to  with  eager  attention.  Then 
some  more  hymns,  and  a  talk  round  the  fire,  and 
they  go.  By  degrees,  we  intend  having  a  very  simple 
service,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  girls  with  the 
Prayer  Book.  At  present  even  the  Creed  is  almost 
unknown  to  many  of  them.  A  grant  of  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books,  if  the  parish  is  poor  enough,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  S.P.C.K.  I  should  like  to  advise 
everyone  undertaking  such  a  work  to  have,  at  least, 
once  a  year,  a  day  of  Intercession.  Ask  your  Vicar, 
and  any  friends  you  may  have  who  are  Priests,  to 
offer  up  the  Holy  Eucharist  with  special  intention 
for  the  work.  Draw  up,  and  have  printed,  papers 
of  special  intercessions,  and  send  one  to  each  friend 
who  will  promise  to  spend  ten  minutes  in  prayer  for 
you  on  the  day  set  apart.     If  only  all  work  were 
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"  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  God,"  without 
doubt,  the  object  of  glorifying  His  Holy  Name 
(which  is  alone  worth  the  working  for)  would  be 
attained.  Outsiders  may  see  no  success,  small  num- 
bers, apparently  no  results  ;  but  take  courage  in  the 
promise,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me"  ;  and  if  you  are  tempted  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
these  words,  seeing  the  utter  indifference  with  which 
religion  is  so  often  met,  remember  that  these  girls  may 
have  to  be  drawn  by  Christ  in  us,  manifesting  Him- 
self in  our  loving  words,  actions,  and  attitude  to- 
wards them,  and  so  winning  them  on  to  Himself  in 
and  through  our  teaching. 

Not  one  single  good  impression  we  give  them  at 
any  time  can  be  lost.  It  is  something  on  the  side 
of  good.  They  would  be  worse  still,  but  for  it ;  and 
it  will  help  what,  it  may  be,  is  to  come  afterwards. 
I  had,  when  first  beginning  work,  a  vivid  experi- 
ence of  the  truth  of  these  words,  whilst  visiting  in 
one  of  the  poorest  of  our  London  riverside  parishes. 
Here  I  made  friends  with  a  rather  pretty  girl  of 
fourteen,  who  had  a  home  and  a  mother  of  quite 
appalling  wickedness.  We  took  to  each  other,  and 
I  tried  to  teach  her  to  say  her  prayers,  and  to  give 
some  thought  to  right  and  wrong.  Later  on,  when 
I  no  longer  worked  at  this  place,  the  girl  went  to 
service  with  some  relations  in  the  part  of  London 
where  I  lived.  Here  she  attended  Church  on  Sun- 
days,  was   taught,   confirmed,   and   made   her   first 
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Communion,  and  after  a  year  we  again  lost  all  trace 
of  her.  We  found  afterwards  that  she  was  in  a  bad 
house,  and  they  were  afraid  of  her  talking  of  it  to 
some  of  us,  and  so  refused  to  let  her  write  or  to  see 
us.  Months  afterwards  we  had  a  despairing  letter 
from  her,  entreating  us  to  come  and  help  her.  We 
found  her  in  lodgings  in  a  South  London  slum, 
with  very  few  garments  remaining  to  her.  She  had 
saved  herself  from  ruin  by  running  away  from  her 
bad  situation,  only  to  find  herself  placed  in  still 
greater  danger  by  her  own  mother,  whom  she  left 
at  a  moment's  notice,  without  a  halfpenny  in  her 
pocket,  and  consequently  had  to  pawn  her  clothes,, 
one  by  one,  to  pay  for  her  food  and  rent.  We  got 
her  clothes  out  of  pawn,  and,  when  she  was  dressed, 
took  her  away  with  us,  with  something  akin  to  the 
joy  of  "  the  woman  when  she  found  the  lost  piece 
of  silver."  Then,  after  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  first 
being  sent  away  from  a  Training  Home  for  swear- 
ing, and  her  health  breaking  down  repeatedly,  she 
settled  down  in  a  Working  Girls'  Home,  where  she 
obtained  work  in  one  of  the  showrooms  of  a  dress- 
making establishment,  eventually  marrying  a  good 
steady  man  in  an  excellent  position.  Now  the  moral 
of  this  story  is,  just  as  the  roots  of  the  beautiful 
white  water  lily  are  planted  in  the  nasty  black  mud 
of  the  river,  so  this  girl,  by  the  grace  of  God,  re- 
tained her  purity,  although  surrounded  by  every 
kind  of  wickedness  and  sin,  and  that  an  immense 
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amount  of  patience  is  required  to  bear  with  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  evolution  of  such  a  rough  untaught 
girl,  familiar  with  all  that  is  wrong,  into  the  respec- 
table, pleasant-mannered  business  girl  she  eventually 
became.  Again  and  again,  for  she  was  twice  re- 
turned on  my  hands  as  hopeless,  I  was  tempted  to 
say,  "  I  shall  give  up  trying  to  help  her."  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what 
appears  to  our  minds  inconceivably  low  and  vulgar, 
is  looked  upon  quite  differently  by  those  of  another 
class.  I  was  horrified  beyond  measure  once  to  hear 
that  two  of  my  Club  girls  had  dressed  up  as  men 
and  gone  to  a  carnival.  They  simply  regarded  it  as 
*'  a  rare  bit  of  fun,"  and  were  quite  unable  to  see 
it  from  our  point  of  view,  especially  as  they  had  not 
got  drunk  by  way  of  a  finish  up.  These  girls,  curi- 
ously enough,  are  intensely  sensitive  as  to  reproof 
of  any  sort,  and  great  tact  is  required  in  dealing 
with  them,  far  more  so  than  the  better  class  of  girl 
needs.  They  nearly  all  marry  very  early,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  for  the  girl,  and  eighteen  for  the  boy  is 
quite  common.  Of  course,  the  girl  continues  to 
work  after  marriage,  and  if  there  are  babies  they 
are  sent  to  the  "  nursery  "  to  be  looked  after.  It  is 
a  miserable  hand-to-mouth  existence,  the  girls  be- 
come prematurely  aged,  and  often  take  to  drink  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  weary  lives.  The  home 
of  course  is  neglected,  and  it  is  sad  indeed  to  see 
the    poor    little    children    spending    their    evenings 
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alone  in  their  room,  waiting  for  supper  till  mother 
comes  home,  at  8-30  or  9  p.m.,  or  even  later,  from 
the  laundry.  The  general  rule  is  for  laundry -workers 
to  have  an  hour  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Sometimes  Mon- 
day is  a  free  day,  when  they  have  some  chance  of 
looking  after  their  domestic  duties. 

Clubs  really  do  good  in  often  preventing  these 
early  marriages.  A  factory  girl  of  twenty-four  told 
us  that  since  she  joined  the  Club,  four  years  ago, 
"  she  had  give  up  young  men — more  trouble  than 
they  are  worth,  I  say,"  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  in  our  London  Club,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  many  years,  the  girls  have  for  the  most 
part  attained  to  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
four  without  marrying. 

The  rough  girls  are  wonderfully  true  to  their  girl 
friends,  their  "  mates,"  as  they  call  them,  and  will 
share  their  last  halfpenny  or  their  bed,  if  the  "  mate  " 
is  in  need.  They  are  generous  to  a  fault,  and  if 
ever  the  proverb,  "  honour  among  thieves,"  is  true 
of  any  class,  it  is  of  theirs.  They  will  hold  together, 
and  defend  one  another  to  the  last  gasp,  unlike  the 
generality  of  women-kind,  who  are  not  famed  for 
being  true  to  each  other. 

To  sum  up,  their  vices  are  the  result  of  their  out- 
ward circumstances,  their  virtues  are  all  their  own. 
Rub  the  dirt  off  certain  stones,  and  polish  them, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  have  become  precious 
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stones.  These  human  blackened  stones,  you  will 
find  well  worth  the  mining  for,  and  well  repaying 
the  hard  work  of  cleaning  and  polishing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  discouraged,  or  even  to 
regard  it  as  a  retrograde  movement,  if,  after  some 
time  of  trial,  the  excellent  rules  arranged  for  the 
Home  have  to  be  abolished,  save  only  one  as  to 
u  good  behaviour  "  ;  for  if  the  girls  are  of  the  lowest 
class  of  all  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  induce  them  to 
keep  the  simplest  rule,  unless  they  rise,  as  a  few  do, 
to  companionship  with  girls  of  a  better  class.  In 
the  summer  months  little  can  be  done  for  them  except 
by  diligent  visiting  in  their  homes,  for  the  fine 
weather  proves  irresistible  in  keeping  them  away  from 
classes.  When  the  autumn  comes  all  will  return, 
and  in  time,  one  or  two,  here  and  there,  will  learn 
to  really  value  and  attend  their  Church  and  Bible 
Class  irrespective  of  the  weather. 
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T  is  impossible  to  do  much  work  amongst 
girls  without  coming  in  contact  with  some 
who  are  on  the  point  of  being  utterly 
wrecked  at  the  outset  of  life's  voyage,  and  sorely 
need  a  helping  hand.  My  own  experience  in  this 
matter  has  happily  been  small,  but  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  well  to  avoid  the  exaggerated  horror,  foolish  as 
well  as  wrong,  displayed  by  many  women,  old  and 
young,  on  this  subject,  although  the  same  persons 
will  flock  for  amusement  to  see  some  particularly 
revolting  "  problem  play,"  with  the  remark,  "  So 
delightfully  realistic,  and  up  to  date,  you  know!" 
Canon  Gore  has  said  in  one  of  his  Lent  Lectures 
in  Westminster  Abbey :  "  You  know  the  line  of 
social  respectability  which  says,  practically,  '  We 
know  these  things  exist ;  we  suppose  they  will  have 
to  exist ;  but  we  don't  want  to  hear  about  them.' 
Now,  if  the  moral  tone  of  the  Bible  is  our  standard, 
that  is  an  absolutely  false  line.     The  Bible  knows 
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these  things.  It  speaks  plain  things  about  them. 
It  does  not  conceal  them.  It  does  not  say  a  Christian 
is  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world.  It  does  not  say  the  respectable 
mother  of  the  family,  the  respectable  Christian  lady, 
is  to  be  a  person  whose  ears  are  to  be  kept  from  the 
very  hearing  of  these  things.  No  ;  it  says  these  are 
horrible  evils ;  these  encourage  conduct  flatly  con- 
trary to  Christ ;  this  is  to  be  fought — recognized 
and  fought  You  are  to  know  it  You  are  to  know 
the  degradation  of  your  sisters.  You  are  to  know 
their  sins,  and  the  sins  of  your  brothers.  You  are 
to  know  the  black  background  ;  and,  knowing  it,  to 
let  love  fight — fight  against  that  which  is  truly  of 
all  forms  of  hate  the  most  desolating  and  the  most 
destructive." 

Many  mothers  are  afraid  of  allowing  their 
daughters  to  take  up  work  in  Girls'  Clubs,  lest  they 
should  learn  anything  about  this  sort  of  evil.  They 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  this,  because  the 
girls  have  a  horror  of  their  lady,  especially  if  she  is 
young,  knowing  anything  more  than  the  fact  of  their 
wrong-doing.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
really  bad  girls,  whom  a  Club  would  not  reach, 
but  of  those  who  have  once  deviated  from  the  path 
of  virtue.  It  happens,  not  un frequently,  in  Clubs 
and  Sunday  Schools,  that  when  some  such  sad  case 
has  to  be  dealt  with,  the  girl  is  at  once  treated  as 
a  pariah,  and  her  teacher  washes  her  hands  of  her, 
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with  the  remark,  "  We  must  turn  her  over  to  the  rescue 
worker,  or  to  some  aged  lady  who  will  not  be  harmed 
by  coming  into  contact  with  such  depravity."  The 
girl,  not  unnaturally,  refuses  the  help  of  a  stranger, 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  she  is  beginning  to 
sink  in  the  sea  of  sin,  the  friend's  hand  that  might 
have  saved  is  withheld.  No  soul  has  ever  been 
injured  by  approaching  evil  in  order  to  help  in  heal- 
ing the  wounds  that  it  has  wrought  in  the  souls  of 
others. 

The  first  step,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  make  friends, 
if  strangers  to  one  another,  by  asking  the  girl  in 
a  quite  unofficial,  unconventional  way  to  come  and 
see  you  once  a  week,  in  your  own  house  if  possible. 
Talk  on  general  subjects  for  some  weeks,  show  her 
things  that  may  interest  her,  lend  her  amusing  books, 
and  ask  her  to  sit  with  you  in  Church.  In  a  short 
time  she  will  feel  at  home  with  you,  and  will  not 
be  alarmed  at  your  offer  to  teach  her  something 
about  religion  for  ten  minutes  during  her  weekly 
visit.  In  teaching,  you  soon  get  to  the  subject  of 
repentance,  when  you  can  continually  put  before 
her,  in  word  and  picture,  Christ  in  shame  and 
agony,  crucified,  as  the  measure  of  God's  hatred 
of  sin.  It  may  seem  at  first  to  make  no  im- 
pression outwardly,  but  underneath  it  is  irresistibly 
drawing  the  soul  to  God.  At  last  come  the  bitter 
tears  and  the  heartbroken  confession,  "I  am  so  un- 
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happy."     Then  is  the  moment  to  pray  together  that 
the  wanderer  may  be  brought  home — 

"To  that  dear  Home,  safe  in  His  wounded  side, 
Where  only  broken  hearts  their  sin  and  shame  may  hide." 

Little  by  little,  the  poor  sin-laden  soul  will  come 
to  long  for,  even  while  it  shrinks  from,  the  blessed 
relief  of  Confession,  and  the  loosing  from  sin  by 
absolution.  If  she  is  in  earnest,  it  will  be  an  awful 
struggle  to  resolve  to  take  this  step.  It  makes  it 
easier  if  the  girl  can  be  persuaded  to  have  a  talk 
with  the  Priest  before  whom  she  is  to  confess.  After 
this  raising  from  the  death  of  sin,  our  Lord's  ex- 
ample in  the  treatment  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
must  be  followed,  and  "  something  should  be  given 
her  to  eat."  In  other  words,  she  must  become  a 
Communicant  as  soon  as  possible.  This  step  made, 
much  encouragement  is  still  needed  to  help  her  to 
keep  in  the  right  path,  for  the  work  is  by  no  means 
done  after  Confirmation  or  return  to  Communion. 
It  is  quite  easy  now  to  get  places  in  service  for  such 
girls,  and,  if  they  are  very  carefully  looked  after, 
the  results  are  often  better  than  if  they  had  been 
sent  to  Homes,  because  the  life  in  service  is  so  much 
more  natural  and  normal  than  in  that  of  a  Home, 
and  also  because  they  do  not  get  into  that  depend- 
ence on  other  people,  both  as  to  their  religious 
duties  and  secular  things,  which,  after  two  years  or 
more  of  others  thinking  for  them,  so  often  results 
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in  a  sort  of  dazed  helplessness,  and  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  the  world  on  coming  out.  Still,  it  is 
far  better,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  hopelessly  entangled 
with  bad  companions,  to  send  her  to  a  distant  Home 
than  to  risk  sending  her  to  service  unbe friended. 
If  such  a  girl  is  in  service,  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  find  some  safe  place,  or  good  friend  for  her,  on 
her  evening  out.  There  are  only  a  few  things  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  in  mind,  and  to 
teach  these  girls  :  — 

i.  That  sin  of  this  kind  destroys  both  soul  and 
body  (i  Cor.  iii.  16,  if). 

2.  That  bad  thoughts,  bad  talk,  bad  companions, 
and  late  hours  lead  to  this  evil. 

3.  That  regular  and  constant  employment,  and 
innocent  amusements,  are  the  chief  means  of  keeping 
from  these  temptations.  I  was  sent  once  to  look 
after  a  girl  of  barely  fifteen,  who  for  weeks  had  done 
nothing  during  the  day  but  read  penny  novelettes, 
and  in  the  evening  was  getting  into  bad  company. 
She  was  persuaded  to  enter  a  Home  for  two  years, 
where  she  did  well.  In  her  case  no  place  in  service 
would  have  saved  her,  because  her  character  required 
careful  training  and  forming,  which  the  Sisters  with 
whom  she  was  placed  gave  her.  It  seems  to  be  a 
real  miracle  when,  in  answer  to  many  intercessions, 
such  a  girl  as  this — pretty,  lively,  and  frivolous, 
having  already  tasted  the  pleasures  of  life,  without 
having  had  any  experience  of  the  bitter  end  of  sin, 
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with  a  mother  who  had  followed  the  same  path — 
voluntarily  places  herself  under  what,  especially  to 
her,  must  be  the  severe  discipline  of  a  Home  where 
she  is  practically  dead  to  the  outer  world  for  two 
years.  There  are  many  such  experiences,  showing 
how  entirely  the  real  work  is  the  secret  pleading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul,  and  that  no  amount 
of  outward  activity  shown  by  workers  in  looking 
after  these  girls  can  take  the  place  of  praying  for 
them. 

The  various  causes  of  the  downward  path  of 
those  girls  I  have  known  to  go  astray  seem  to  be :  — 

i.  An  unloved  childhood,  often  accompanied  by 
systematic  ill-treatment,  forcing  the  girl  to  go  out 
as  a  lodging-house  servant  when  little  more  than 
a  child.  In  such  places  the  work,  as  a  rule,  prevents 
any  attendance  at  religious  classes,  or  even  Church ; 
the  softening,  restraining  influences  of  home  are 
unknown,  and  on  her  evening  out  the  child  wanders 
about  the  streets,  makes  a  bad  acquaintance,  and, 
with  her  poor  little  frozen  heart  hungering  for  love, 
she  trusts  him  blindly,  till  she  wakes  up  to  find  her- 
self ruined,  with  the  Union  before  her.  Here  she 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  visited  by  some  lady 
who  specially  looks  after  such  girls  in  Workhouse 
Infirmaries,  and  a  different  future  may  open  for  her. 

2.  There  are  girls  who  are,  as  we  say,  "  not  all 
there,"  wanting.  I  believe  Homes  are  now  being 
organized  especially   for   feeble-minded   girls   such 
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as  these,  who  may  lead  useful,  respectable,  happy 
lives  under  supervision  and  restraint. 

3.  There  are  girls  who  are  so  innately  giddy, 
frivolous,  and  pleasure-loving,  that  no  warnings  of 
parents  or  friends  will  stop  them ;  and  these,  a 
Sister  experienced  in  this  work  told  me,  sad  though 
it  seems,  often  find  their  salvation  by  going  right 
through  the  thorny  path  of  shame  and  misery.  They 
must  fall  in  order  to  rise. 

4.  In  many  cases,  alas,  those  who  ought  to  be  their 
natural  protectors  place  them  in  temptation.  One 
girl  of  fifteen  was  sent  knowingly  by  her  mother 
to  service  in  a  bad  house.  She  ran  away,  in  order 
to  save  herself ;  severed  herself  entirely  from  her 
bad  relations,  turned  out  well,  and  eventually  made 
an  excellent  marriage. 

5.  Most  of  the  girls  are  heavily  handicapped  by 
bad  hereditary  tendencies. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  Homes  for  these 
girls,  a  description  of  one  of  them,  and  of  its  daily 
routine,  may  be  of  interest. 

This  House  of  Mercy  stands  "  far  from  the  busy 
hum  of  men,"  on  a  range  of  hills  in  the  midst  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  that  England 
possesses,  so  hidden  by  the  woods  sloping  up  to  it 
that  the  visitor  remains  in  ignorance  of  the  delight- 
ful surprise  in  store  till  actually  at  the  front  door, 
when  the  picturesque  irregularity  of  the  building 
becomes  visible.  My  first  visit  to  it  was  in  the  Spring, 
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when  the  soft  grey  colouring  of  the  stone  of  which 
it  is  built,  surmounted  by  the  brown  tiled  roof,  en- 
circled with  the  brilliant  green  of  the  foliage,  and 
the  masses  of  pink  and  white  blossoms  in  the  adjoin- 
ing orchard,  formed  a  perfect  feast  of  colour  for 
the  eyes.  Truly  a  place  which  might  be  fitly  termed 
"  an  earthly  Paradise "  ;  but,  alas,  this  Eden  is  a 
place  of  healing  for  those  whom  the  serpent  has 
wounded.  Here,  rescued  from  dens  of  infamy,  and 
unspeakable  wretchedness  of  soul  and  body,  are 
those  who  are  now  bright,  happy,  rosy-cheeked  girls, 
some  of  them,  sad  to  say,  as  young  as  thirteen. 
Every  hour  of  their  day  is  so  filled  up  with  varied 
work  and  recreation  that  dulness  is  impossible. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  peace  in  the  House  which 
appeals  to  the  visitor  from  the  outer  world,  accentu- 
ated by  glimpses  of  the  Sisters,  who  manage  the 
Home,  flitting  silently  and  swiftly  to  and  fro,  the 
sombre  mediaeval  garb  relieved  only  by  the  gleam 
of  the  silver  cross  which  each  wears  as  the  badge 
of  their  Community.  With  gentleness  of  manner 
and  speech  they  rule  their  little  world,  always  and 
only  by  the  power  of  love.  The  sight  of  the  girls 
of  the  Home  suggests  many  thoughts  of  the  possi- 
bilities which  life  holds  for  these  souls  so  early 
wounded  by  Satan's  arrows.  Hampered  as  they  are 
by  their  terrible  bringing-up,  their  familiarity  with 
sin  in  some  of  its  most  appalling  phases,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  taint  of  hereditary  evil — 
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will  they,  can  they,  overcome?  With  such  terrible 
odds  against  them,  who  can  wonder  that  there  are 
many  disappointments  which  would  form  a  very 
sad  side  to  the  Sisters'  lives,  if  it  were  not  that  they 
never  lose  hope,  even  for  the  very  worst  cases.  The 
means  they  use  for  the  reformation,  and  the  building 
up  of  characters  hitherto  undisciplined,  are  careful 
and  individual  training  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
constant  employment.  The  daily  routine  of  the 
Home  is  as  follows.  The  bell  rings  for  rising  at 
6  a.m. ;  at  6-30  the  girls  begin  work  either  in  the 
house  or  the  laundry  ;  at  8  comes  breakfast,  followed 
by  Matins,  after  which  work  is  resumed  till  12-30; 
then  a  five  minutes'  service  and  a  hymn,  recreation 
in  the  garden,  and  dinner  at  1  o'clock.  They  con- 
tinue work  till  3  o'clock  ;  then  the  younger  ones  have 
an  hour's  schooling,  and  tea  is  at  4-30.  After  tea, 
they  generally  have  singing  practices  and  religious 
classes.  Evensong  is  sung  by  the  Chaplain  and 
girls  at  7,  and  is  succeeded  by  recreation,  supper, 
five  minutes  in  Chapel  for  private  prayers,  and  bed 
at  9  o'clock.  On  Sundays  they  rise  an  hour  and  a 
half  later,  with  the  exception  of  the  elder  ones,  who 
go  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  7-30.  It  is  a  very  happy 
day  for  them,  for  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  between  the  services  in  the  garden,  reading 
story-books. 

To  the  ordinary  lay  mind  there  seems  in  this  pro- 
gramme to  be  a  very  great  number  of  prayers  and 
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services,  which  the  girls  must  find  a  weariness. 
Curiously  enough,  this  is  not  so.  They  love  their 
services,  and  it  is  one  of  their  punishments  to  be 
deprived  of  attendance  at  them  for  a  day  or  more. 
They  sing  the  Psalter  to  the  "  Sarum  Tonale,"  and 
enjoy  the  practices.  Once  a  week,  one  of  the  Sisters 
takes  the  girls  for  a  long  walk  among  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  hills  surrounding  the  Home,  from  which 
they  return  laden  with  flowers.  Each  girl  has  a 
little  garden,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  she  takes 
much  interest.  It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  these 
natural,  innocent  pleasures,  and  the  beautiful  sights, 
and  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds  around  them  can- 
not but  have  a  purifying  influence  on  the  minds 
of  these  poor  children.  The  duration  of  their  stay 
in  the  Home  depends  on  when  they  are  considered 
fit  for  service,  but  the  shortest  time  of  training  is 
two  years.  When  they  leave  for  service  they  are 
provided  with  an  outfit  -purchased  with  the  money 
which  is  given  them  for  good  marks.  Great  care 
is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  a  place,  and  the  Superior 
of  the  Home  keeps  in  touch  with  them  by  means 
of  correspondence.  It  is  quite  affecting  to  see  the 
intense  affection  with  which  the  girls  regard  the 
Sister  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Home,  who  makes 
it  Home  in  something  more  than  name,  "  for  where- 
ever  there  is  a  true  woman  there  is  home."  One  of 
those  rare  characters,  combining  in  perfection  the 
qualities  of  tact,  love,  and  sympathy,  with  dignity 
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and  the  power  to  rule,  tempered  with  that  saving 
sense  of  humour  so  often  lacking  in  women.  The 
heart,  so  to  speak,  of  the  House,  is  the  little  Chapel, 
with  its  sanctuary  lamps,  and  beautiful  Crucifix, 
the  nimbus  round  the  Head  of  the  Crucified  flashing 
with  precious  stones,  and  the  text,  "  Come  unto  Me 
ye  weary,"  appropriately  painted  on  the  wall.  Here 
the  real  work  of  the  Home  is  done,  through  the 
daily  pleading  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  through  the 
never  ceasing  stream  of  intercession  going  up  for 
the  wandering  sheep,  for  whom  are  forged  here  the 
"  gold  chains "  which  bind  them  "  about  the  Feet 
of  God." 

This  may  seem  an  ideal  account  of  a  penitentiary, 
but  it  is  absolutely  true.  It  successfully  maintains 
the  balance  between  making  it  a  prison  and  a  place 
to  be  dreaded,  or  an  easy  undisciplined  home  of 
enjoyment,  which  would  only  increase  wrong-doing. 
The  discipline  by  which  self-control  is  to  be  learnt 
or  regained  is  by  no  means  easy,  the  silence  times 
are  many,  and  strictly  kept,  the  inmates  may  not  be 
lazy,  they  must  work  or  go,  they  must  ask  leave  in 
the  most  trifling  matters — in  short,  they  are  never, 
except  when  asleep,  free  from  supervision.  All  this 
is  softened  by  the  personal  and  individual  love  and 
care  bestowed  on  each  girl.  At  intervals  during 
their  training,  they,  as  they  express  it,  "  break  out," 
refuse  to  work,  and  ask  to  leave.  The  girl  who 
does  this  is  at  once  separated  from  the  others,  lest 
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the  spirit  of  discontent  should  spread,  and  every 
kind  of  moral  persuasion  is  used  to  urge  her  to  stay. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  to  Homes  is  that  sometimes 
the  tremendous  change  from  discipline  and  depend- 
ence to  the  comparative  freedom  of  service  is  alto- 
gether too  much  for  the  still  feeble  wills  of  these 
girls.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  workers, 
and  a  sort  of  half-way  home  of  partial  freedom  is 
in  contemplation. 

In  endeavouring  to  persuade  girls  to  go  to  such 
a  Home,  put  it  before  them  as  a  discipline,  required 
to  mould  them  into  becoming  soldiers  fit  for  fight- 
ing life's  battle,  and  make  them  quite  understand 
it  is  not  a  prison,  but  that  they  can  leave  at  any  time. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  such  a  Home  is  given 
in  a  little  book  called  "  Thirty-two  years  in  a  House 
of  Mercy"  (S.P.C.K.). 

Some  lines,  called,  I  think,  "  Charity,"  sum  up  the 
spirit  in  which  those  who  are  "  out  of  the  way " 
should  be  treated  :  — 

"Think  gently  of  the  erring, 
Ye  know  not  of  the  power 
With  which  the  dread  temptation  came, 

In  some  unguarded  hour. 
Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly  they  strupgled  or 
How  well.     Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came, 
And  sadly  then  they  fell. 

Think  gently  of  the  erring, 
Oh,  do  not  thou  forget, 
However  darkly  stained  with  sin, 
She  is  thy  sister  yet. 
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Heir  of  the  self-same  heritage, 
Child  of  the  self-same  God, 
She  has  but  stumbled  in  the  path, 
Thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring, 

For  is  it  not  enough 

That  innocence  and  peace  have  gone 

Without  thy  censure  rough  ? 
It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot 
That  sin-stained  heart  to  bear, 
And  those  who  share  a  happier  lot 

Their  chidings  well  may  spare. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring, 
Thou  yet  mayst  lead  them  back 
With  holy  words  and  tones  of  love 

From  misery's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinned, 
And  sinful  yet  may  be — 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring, 

As  God  has  dealt  with  Thee." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  bad  talk  which  undoubtedly  goes  on  amongst 
large  numbers  of  girls  would  entirely  be  done  away 
with,  if,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  or  fourteen  at  latest, 
the  mothers,  or,  if  they  are  motherless,  those  who 
have  charge  of  them,  would  enlighten  them  in  a 
good  and  right  manner  as  to  the  mysteries  of  life, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  satisfy  a  curiosity 
(which,  in  itself,  is  perfectly  natural  and  not  wrong) 
by  scraps  of  half  true  information  gathered  from 
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any  source,  good  or  bad,  and  by  talk  which  must 
of  necessity  be  morbid  and  wrong,  with  girls  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  or,  worse  still,  having  minds 
already  polluted?  The  practice  of  leaving  children 
in  absolute  ignorance  on  these  subjects  is  still 
largely  followed  by  rich  mothers  as  well  as  poor, 
the  latter  with  the  worst  results,  because  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  rich  are  so  much  more  shielded  and 
supervised.  Still,  no  parent  can  undo  the  mischief 
caused  by  the  poisoning  of  their  children's  minds 
by  morbid  curiosity,  evil  talk,  and  questions  put  to 
persons  utterly  unqualified  to  answer  them  rightly. 
What  a  different  record  many  a  girl's  life  might 
have  presented,  if  the  first  expression  of  this  inevit- 
able curiosity  about  life's  problems  to  their  mothers 
had  not  been  silenced  once  and  for  ever  by  the 
answer,  "  You  are  not  old  enough  to  understand," 
or  "  Such  things  are  not  right  to  speak  about,"  or  if 
it  had  not  been  put  off  by  an  untrue  evasion,  spoken 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  is  meant  to  convey,  and  is 
interpreted  by  the  girl,  as  meaning,  that  any  ques- 
tions on  these  matters,  which  are  of  most  vital  im- 
portance to  her,  are  improper.  The  daughter's  lips 
will  be  for  ever  sealed  to  her  mother,  and  the  full 
confidence  which  she  has  once  repulsed  will  never 
be  given  her.  The  girl  goes  away  puzzling  as  to 
why  she  is  invited  and  pressed  to  come  and  ask  for 
information  on  all  subjects  she  does  not  understand, 
save  one  only,  which  receives  the  answer  of  silence. 
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A  Priest,  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  once  told  his  listeners,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  "  that  in  a  house  where  he  was  staying, 
the  children  were  given  on  Christmas  Day  for  their 
presents  some  mechanical  toys.  By  the  evening  they 
were  all  smashed.  The  parents  were  angry  with  the 
children,  but  very  unjustly  so,  since  they  had  not 
taught  them  how  the  mechanism  should  be  used, 
and  so,  in  ignorance  of  this,  they  had  over-wound 
and  spoilt  their  costly  toys.  Each  child  born  into 
the  world  is  made  possessor  of  that  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism,  the  human  body ;  and,  as  he  grows 
up,  he  is  taught  a  great  deal  about  his  mind,  a  little 
about  his  soul,  and,  in  most  cases,  hardly  anything 
about  his  body,  until  one  day  he  wakes  up  to  find 
out,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  sad  results  of  the  gross 
ignorance  in  which  he  was  brought  up."  How  infi- 
nitely healthier  the  minds  of  those  girls  would  be 
who  were  saved  from  unsatisfied  curiosity,  not  about 
evil,  but  about  the  laws  which  govern  the  wonderful 
human  frame  entrusted  to  them,  by  being  told,  as 
only  a  mother  can,  with  deepest  reverence  and  awe, 
the  marvellous  workings  of  God's  laws  of  Nature 
in  the  facts  of  life,  instilling  once  and  for  all  the 
abiding  consciousness  that  recognizes  them  as  divine 
and  solemn  mysteries.  A  girl  so  taught  would 
shrink  with  horror  from  even  tolerating  the  ignorant 
talk    and    surmises    of    what,    perhaps,    she    alone 
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amongst  her   companions   had   learnt   to   know   as 
sacred  truths. 

Until  healthy  teaching  is  given  to  girls  it  is  use- 
less to  look  for  healthy  minds  and  pure  hearts.  Any- 
one who  has  much  to  do  with  girls  knows  with 
regard  to  this  bad  talk  what  a  frightful  evil  it  is ; 
and  surely  the  root  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure 
of  that  early  training,  which  leaves  them  on  these 
matters  in  ignorance,  for  it  is  not  true  that  instinct 
teaches  naturally,  since  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
it  does  not.  For  example,  I  knew  one  girl  whose 
ignorance  of  life  lasted  till  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
She  went  out  to  work,  but  in  many  ways  was  safe- 
guarded, and  was  rarely  in  the  company  of  other 
girls.  On  one  occasion  she  put  herself  in  a  position 
which  was  full  of  danger,  in  defiance  of  her  mother. 
Having  an  opportunity  of  warning  her,  I  found 
out  that  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently of  its  possible  dangers.  She  promised  to 
to  go  straight  to  her  mother  and  ask  to  be  enlight- 
ened. Afterwards  she  complained  bitterly  of  the 
risk  she  had  run  through  being  kept  in  the  dark. 
In  short,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
innocence  need  not  be  synonymous  with  ignorance, 
nor  is  ignorance  necessarily  the  same  as  innocence. 
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NY    person  who  essays  to  help  his  fellow- 
men  must  needs  be  a  diligent  student  of 
character,    otherwise,    as    far   as   personal 
influence  goes,  he  will  fail. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  very  hard,  in  words,  to  define 
what  character  is — that  intangible,  undemonstrable 
something  which  makes  personality,  finding  partial 
expression  in  words  and  action.  Emerson  defined 
it  as  "  a  reserved  force  which  acts  directly  by  pres- 
ence, and  without  means."  In  order  to  study  it, 
the  faculties  of  observation  must  be  trained  to  catch 
side-lights,  only  seen  by  the  watchful,  which  give 
glimpses  of  hitherto  unsuspected  depth  of  character  ; 
and  to  mark  those  precious  touches  of  humour,  the 
more  irresistibly  comic,  because  unconscious.  As 
people  learn  more  and  more  from  the  inexhaustible 
book  of  human  nature  they  become  able,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  read  faces,  though  they  must  remember, 
of  course,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  those  snapshots 
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at  character,  which  are  liable  to  be  only  half  true.  A 
day's  outing  for  a  class  will  teach  those  who  are 
thus  learning  by  observation  more  of  the  real  char- 
acters of  their  pupils  than  weeks  of  study  of  them 
simply  in  class.  For  this  reason  no  Bible  Class  is 
complete  without  its  recreation  evening,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  it  are  really  to  be  known  by  the  teacher,  who 
will  bear  in  mind  that  "  actions,  looks,  words,  steps, 
form  the  alphabet  by  which  you  may  spell  char- 
acters." Other  helps  towards  insight  into  character 
are  the  seeing  of  good  plays,  the  careful  reading  of 
biographies,  and  of  that  fiction  which  really  presents 
a  true  picture  of  human  nature.  Especially  should 
be  read  the  works  of  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables "  ;  and  literary 
photographers  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
class  you  want  to  help,  such  as  Mr.  Morrison  and 
Mr.  Pett-Ridge.  The  last-named  writer's  books  on  the 
reclaiming  of  the  Hooligan,  through  the  agency  of 
the  State  schools,  are  quite  wonderful  in  their  abso- 
lute trueness  to  life,  and  freedom  from  sensational 
exaggeration.  Their  titles  are,  "  A  Son  of  the  State," 
and  "  Mord-Emly"  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  sound 
commonsense  may  be  gathered  from  them.  No  two 
characters  are  precisely  alike,  and  what  is  to  be 
aimed  at  is  the  attainment  of  that  insight  which  per- 
ceives the  different  treatment  which  each  requires  for 
its  right  development.     The  types  are  multifarious. 
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To  take  two  or  three — there  is  the  girl  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  to  the  superficial  observer  only  frivolous 
and  giddy,  but  possessing  an  undercurrent  of  deep 
religious  feeling  which  she  does  her  very  best  to 
conceal,  even  going  as  far  as  she  dares  in  the  way 
of  shocking  people  by  her  flippancy,  and  sometimes 
being  even  irreverent  through  her  haunting  fear  of 
being  "  thought  good."  This  has  been  aptly  called 
"  hypocrisy  upside  down,"  although  it  really  is  a 
perverted  way  of  showing  horror  of  hypocrisy.  It 
is  best,  generally,  to  ignore,  or  to  laugh  good- 
humouredly  at  the  chaff  and  nonsense  which  such 
a  girl  will  give  forth.  Should  it  get  beyond  bounds, 
speak  quietly  and  seriously  alone  to  her,  appealing 
to  that  real  desire  to  lead  a  Christ-like  life  which 
you  know  to  be  in  her.  A  type  of  such  a  character 
I  once  knew  well,  firm  as  a  rock  to  what  she  believed 
to  be  true,  but  never  accepting  any  truth  until  she 
had,  by  real  effort,  made  it  her  own,  not  unfrequently 
turning  the  Bible  Class  into  a  field  of  controversy 
by  her  enquiring,  and  not  easily  satisfied  mind. 
This  girl,  still  a  worker  in  one  of  our  large  London 
factories,  is  a  good  representative  of  what  our 
Church  girls  might  become,  if  their  spiritual  life 
could  be  trained  and  developed  as  was  hers,  from 
the  time  of  her  Confirmation,  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  Priests  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  not  made  weak  by  the  Catholic  system,  as  some 
maintain;  but  was  fruitful  in  solid,  practical  piety, 
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not  easy  to  practise  in  an  indifferent  home  and  amid 
the  temptations  of  factory  life.  Such  characters, 
so  full  of  apparent  contradictions,  require  endless 
patience  and  a  good  deal  of  understanding.  Severity 
often  does  much  for  them,  when  gentleness  would 
be  misinterpreted  as  weakness.  Curiously  enough, 
particularly  frivolous  girls  are  attracted  by  rather 
austere  earnestness,  and  repelled  by  the  kindness 
which,  to  attract  them,  would  condone  their  faults. 
Then  there  is  the  exact  opposite  cast  of  character, 
shy,  reserved,  entirely  lacking  in  self-confidence, 
requiring  all  the  kindness,  tenderness,  and  encour- 
agement that  can  be  bestowed  on  it.  This  is  the  kind 
of  nature  so  often  hopelessly  warped,  if  not  ruined, 
by  being  misunderstood,  and  thus  made  sullen  and 
deceptive.  Girls  endowed  with  it  suffer  from  many 
fears  and  an  exaggerated  sensitiveness,  often  making 
for  themselves  a  perfect  purgatory  out  of  life.  If 
such  an  one  can  be  led  by  her  affections  to  confide 
in  a  person  to  whom  she  is  able  to  look  up,  she  will, 
aided  by  the  power  of  religion,  grow  out  of  all  this. 
Many  such  characters  show  wonderful  powers  of 
silent,  patient  endurance,  as  in  the  case  of  another 
of  my  girl  friends,  who  used  bravely  to  spend  her 
hard-earned  evenings  with  her  mother,  in  a  home 
from  which  all  comforts  had  fled,  in  order  to  keep 
her  from  the  drink,  refusing  all  kindly  invitations 
from  other  girls  with  the  excuse  of  "  liking  best  to 
be  quiet  at  home."     She  was,  on  account  of  her  in- 
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tensely  reserved  nature,  difficult  to  help,  but  she 
really  possessed  strong  affections,  coupled  with  a 
religion,  the  dominant  note  of  which  was  a  deep 
sense  of  her  own  unworthiness.  She  was,  and  is, 
one  of  our  saints,  yet  many  might  pass  over  her  as 
dull  and  uninteresting.  The  most  difficult  and  dis- 
appointing phase  of  character  is  that  which  has  no 
depth  to  it,  careless  and  joyous  as  long  as  life  goes 
merrily,  but  in  any  trouble  or  sorrow,  utterly  un- 
balanced, with  no  power  of  assimilating  strength 
from  suffering,  or  receiving  any  lasting  impression 
from  the  experiences  of  life.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  a 
sudden  bereavement  falling  on  this  butterfly  type 
of  character  hardens  and  draws  it  further  from  re- 
ligion, bringing  the  whole  nature  into  rebellion 
against  God.  Apparently  such  natures  are  only  to 
be  moved  through  their  affections,  and  these,  alas, 
are  not  permanent.  The  thought,  or  even  the  men- 
tion of  death,  fills  them  with  shrinking  terror ;  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  they  make  no  real  effort  to  serve  God. 
Such  girls  are  always  favourites,  their  bright,  pretty 
ways,  and  love  of  gaiety  making  them  pleasant  com- 
panions ;  kind,  too,  as  long  as  they  have  not  to 
put  themselves  to  any  inconvenience ;  brought  up  in 
the  ways  of  religion,  and  yet  with  it  all,  irreligious ; 
plants  that  seem  to  have  hardly  any  root.  George 
Eliot,  in  her  inimitable  portrait  of  just  such  a  girl, 
describes  her  thus  :  — "  She  was  one  of  those  numer- 
ous people  who  have  learned  their  Catechism,  been 
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confirmed,  and  gone  to  Church  every  Sunday,  and 
yet,  for  any  practical  result  of  strength  in  life,  or 
trust  in  death,  have  never  appropriated  a  single 
Christian  idea  or  Christian  feeling."  In  one  quiet, 
self-contained  girl  most  wonderful  strength  of 
character  was  noticeable.  Persuaded  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  that  religion  was  right  and  a  duty,  every 
faculty  of  her  mind  was  bent  to  try  to  carry  it  out 
in  her  daily  life,  and  not  content  with  this,  everyone 
at  home  must  be  also  made  religious.  The  father, 
an  old  soldier,  was  gravely  instructed  by  his  small 
daughter  on  the  meaning  of  Church  matters,  his 
feeble  arguments  being  confuted  with  chapter  and 
verse.  A  searching  eye  was  kept  over  both  parents' 
potations,  and  the  mother  solemnly  assured  me  that, 
much  as  she  wished  for  a  "  pick-me-up  "  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  dared  not  take  it,  because  "  since  Dot  has 
took  up  with  religion,  we're  all  got  to  be  just  so." 
In  the  course  Dot  marked  out  for  herself,  charity 
was  the  one  thing  lacking.  She  was  hard  on  herself 
and  on  her  family.  In  spite  of  this  youthful  prig- 
gishness,  which  entirely  disappeared  under  the  wide- 
ening  influence  of  a  happy  engagement  to  a  man, 
who,  fortunately,  had  as  high  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  as  herself,  she  won  the  respect  of  her 
irreligious  family  for  the  Faith  she  tried  so  hard 
to  live  up  to.  The  sad  side  of  study  of  characters 
is  the  thought  of  what  they  might  have  become  if 
only  they  had  not  been  hopelessly  spoilt,  or  at  least 
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injured,  by  ill-treatment,  neglect,  or  misunderstand- 
ing. So  often,  just  as  the  character  is  crystallizing, 
a  flaw  gets  into  it,  and  the  crystal  is  spoilt  perma- 
nently. The  few  characters  I  have  tried  to  describe 
were  strong  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  weak  and  utterly  wanting  in 
backbone.  Those  who  are  naturally  weak  and  good 
will  follow  those  who  are  strong  and  bad,  just  as 
certainly,  and  just  as  aimlessly,  as  sheep  follow  one 
another  through  a  hole  in  a  hedge.  The  influence 
most  needed,  then,  is  for  strength ;  strength  to  lead, 
rather  than  be  led,  and  to  rise  above  being  slaves 
to  that  all-compelling  dictum,  "  Everyone  does  it." 

Observe  the  effect  of  circumstances  and  events  on 
character.  See  how  true  is  the  maxim,  "  Best  men 
are  oft  moulded  out  of  faults,"  in  the  working 
out  of  a  good  and  steady  life  from  a  rebellious  and 
sinful  youth.  Look  how  trouble  leads  this  one  to 
hardness  and  despair,  and  stirs  up  in  that  one 
greater  self-sacrifice,  and  greater  devotion  to  God, 
so  that  you  understand  how  "  as  storm  following 
storm,  and  wave  succeeding  wave,  give  additional 
hardness  to  the  shell  that  encloses  the  pearl,  so  do 
the  storms  and  waves  of  life  add  force  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  man."  Note  how  prosperity  affects  them  ; 
for  instance,  one  of  my  girls  was  left,  unexpectedly, 
what  was  to  her  a  fortune  (£200).  So  far  from 
pride  coming  in,  she  was  more  than  ever  careful  to 
be  a  companion  to  the  poorer  and  younger  members 
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of  her  Club,  joining  in  all  their  amusements.  Her 
first  thought  was  to  send  them  long-desired  silver 
badges  for  the  Committee-members  anonymously ; 
her  second,  to  make  a  longer  holiday  possible  for 
another  girl  friend.  This  character,  already  formed 
for  Christ,  was  helped  by  the  unlooked-for  good- 
fortune  ;  while  another,  with  coarser  instincts,  was 
harmed  by  a  similar  event. 

Take  mental  note  of  one  set  of  girls  at  the  seaside 
or  country,  whose  limitations  of  enjoyment  may  be 
summed  up  thus :  — Sweets  for  the  taste,  "  Comic 
Cuts,"  or  the  "  Family  Herald  "  for  the  mind,  the 
antics  of  nigger  minstrels  for  the  eyes,  and  distress- 
ingly low  comic  songs  for  the  ears.  All  beauties  of 
sea,  and  sky,  and  landscape  fall  on  eyes  that  see 
not  Another  set  will  not  pass  a  single  flower, 
butterfly,  or  bird  unobserved,  and  will  be  quite  silent 
with  the  loveliness  of  it  all.  Here  are  in  the  germ, 
minds  which  will  learn  to  think,  which  will  appre- 
ciate perhaps  poetry.  Have  eyes  to  see  on  the  day's 
pleasuring  little  indications  of  unselfish  care  for 
others,  the  suppression  of  some  bit  of  slander  by 
the  aside  "  Don't  run  her  down,  I  am  sure  we  aren't 
any  better  ourselves,"  the  instinctive  reverence  of 
some  when  going  over  a  Church,  and  so  forth. 

Such  perception  of  small  personal  traits  will  help 
the  work  of  a  teacher  more  than  a  library  of  books, 
for  if  she  is,  in  a  humble  way,  to  help  in  building 
up  the  Christ-like  character,  she  must  learn  to  know 
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where  characters  are  lacking  and  weak.  It  is  still 
as  true  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  that  "  faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,"  and  no  one  is  ever 
harmed,  even  though  it  may  sting  at  the  moment, 
by  one  whom  they  respect  telling  them,  in  love, 
where  the  obstacle  lies  which  is  hindering  their 
growth  into  the  "  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ." 
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HE  visiting  of  the  girls  among  whom  you 
work  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  and, 
like  everything  else,  there  is  a  right  as 
well  as  a  wrong  way  of  setting  about  it.  Acquaint- 
ance with  their  environment  gives  invaluable  aid 
in  forming  a  true  estimate  of  the  otherwise  unknown 
difficulties  and  temptations  which  beset  them.  Such 
visiting  is,  not  un frequently,  a  far  from  pleasant 
duty,  especially  to  the  homes  of  the  poorest  class, 
and  it  makes  large  demands  on  intelligence  and 
commonsense,  which,  however  aided  by  prayer  and 
experience,  give  in  time  that  tact  which  is  needed 
to  make  a  good  visitor.  An  excellent  practice  is 
the  saying  of  the  Whitsuntide  Collect,  whilst  wait- 
ing for  admission  at  the  door  of  a  house  or  room. 
The  axiom  that  "  every  man's  house  is  his  castle " 
should  never  be  forgotten  through  excess  of  zeal. 
A  lady  worker  once  told  me  that  she  often  forced 
her  way  into  people's  dwellings  against  their  will, 
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without  knocking,  justifying  such  an  entry  by  the 
plea  that  she  came  to  do  them  good,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  their  duty  to  see  her.  The  following 
anecdote  forms  a  telling  comment  on  such  un- 
christian discourtesy.  A  man,  after  gazing  for  a 
long  time  at  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  picture,  "  The 
Light  of  the  World,"  exclaimed,  turning  to  the 
painter,  "  It  is  most  beautiful,  but  you  have  made 
one  mistake,  you  have  forgotten  to  put  a  handle  to 
the  door."  "  No  handle  is  needed,"  was  the  answer, 
"  for  this  door  opens  only  from  within."  A  fact 
which  should  be  also  recognized  in  doors  which  are 
not  allegorical.  If  people  do  not  wish  to  see  you, 
simply  tell  them  how  glad  you  will  be  to  help  them 
in  any  way  you  can  in  the  future,  and  to  come  and 
see  them  if  they  are  ill.  It  is  wonderful  how  "  a 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  and  a  visitor  will 
often  find  that  those  who  at  first  shut  the  door  in 
her  face  become  afterwards  her  staunchest  friends. 
Care  should  be  taken  never  to  come  in,  even  on 
invitation,  when  any  visitor  is  manifestly  de  trop; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  head  of  the  family  has 
just  returned  to  his  dinner  or  tea,  when  it  is  washing 
day,  or  when  the  family  meal  is  on  the  point  of 
being  served.  How  obvious  all  this  is,  one  would 
think,  to  the  meanest  intellect,  and  yet  how  con- 
stantly poor  folk  are  set  against  their  would-be 
helpers  by  an  utter  want  of  consideration,  arising 
from   thoughtlessness   about   little   things.       When, 
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having  avoided  all  these  pitfalls,  you  are  received 
into  the  parlour  or  kitchen,  do  not  embark,  as  is 
so  often  done,  on  a  sort  of  "  shorter  catechism  * 
as  to  the  religious  views  of  your  hostess.  It  cannot 
be  done  safely  on  a  first  acquaintance,  and  never — 
catechetically — even  later  on.  Acceptable  subjects 
for  conversation  can  always  be  found  in  the  chil- 
dren— their  names,  ages,  diseases,  and  education, 
and  in  the  entourage  of  the  home.  Every  picture 
and  ornament  will  have  a  history  connected  with 
it,  telling  you  much  of  the  past  life  of  the  pos- 
sessors. It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  the  rule  of 
leaving  each  new  family  a  written  list  of  the  times 
and  places  of  services,  mothers'  meetings,  Sunday 
School,  etc.,  and  a  free  copy  of  the  Parish  Magazine. 
As  you  become  looked  upon  as  a  friend,  the  mother 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  her  life,  and  how, 
little  by  little,  she  let  religion  go,  till,  at  last,  it 
seemed  she  "  couldn't  take  up  with  it  again." 

Little  gifts,  too,  are  much  valued,  such  as  a  Prayer 
Card  to  hang  on  the  wall,  or  a  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  they  will  also  much  appreciate  the  lending 
of  simple  books  of  religious  instruction,  such  as 
"  Church  Teaching  is  Bible  Teaching "  (S.P.C.K.), 
"  The  Great  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion " 
(Masters),  or  some  of  the  "  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  Tracts."  Never  forget  to  ask  in  every  case, 
old  or  young,  if  they  have  been  baptized.  I  have 
known  several  families,  coming  from  parishes  where 
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they  had  been  visited  for  years,  who  have  never  been 
asked  about  Baptism,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  not  one  of  the  children  had  been  baptized  ; 
and  again  and  again,  girls  from  fifteen  and  up- 
wards come  to  Clubs  and  Classes  who  have  never 
been  asked  this  all-important  question.  It  is  best 
to  use  the  term  "  christened,"  as  well  as  the  term 
"  baptized,"  since  many  of  the  poor  would  only 
apply  the  word  "  baptism  "  to  the  ceremony  of  im- 
mersion performed  by  the  Baptist  Sect  to  adults. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  differentiate  between  "  bap- 
tism "  and  "  registration,"  a  confusion  of  these  two 
often  existing  in  the  minds  of  ignorant  persons. 
Always  endeavour,  before  the  children  are  brought 
to  be  baptized,  to  explain  the  Service  quite  simply 
to  the  mother,  otherwise  she  is  in  such  a  state 
of  nervousness  and  bewilderment  that  she  cannot 
even  make  the  responses  when  she  has  to  act  as 
god-mother  from  lack  of  others  to  stand  as  sponsors. 
All  this  preliminary  teaching  would  be  much  more 
efficacious  if  given  by  the  Clergy,  but  in  parishes 
where  there  are  two  or  three  Priests  to  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  or  more  it  could  not  be  done  at 
all  without  the  help  of  lay-workers.  In  teaching  of 
this  sort,  never  credit  the  hearer  with  even  the  sim- 
plest knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  make 
friends  where  one  of  the  daughters  attends  the  Class 
or  Club,  for  the  mothers  generally  evince  much 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and  their  help  can 
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be  enlisted  in  keeping  the  girl  up  to  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  Classes.  The  moral  standpoint  of  the 
parents,  and  their  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  the 
girl,  may  be  ascertained,  indirectly,  by  speaking  of 
the  terrible  harm  which  comes  to  girls  who  are 
allowed,  as  they  express  it,  "  to  run  the  streets  "  and 
keep  late  hours.  Endeavour  not  to  have  recourse 
to  the  aid  of  the  parents  in  managing  the  girls,  even 
if  they  are  particularly  tiresome.  This  more  especi- 
ally applies  to  rough  girls,  for  such  "  tale-bearing," 
as  they  call  it,  irritates  them  more  than  anything 
else,  and  further,  it  does  no  good,  for  their  position 
as  contributors  to  the  household  funds  places  them, 
in  most  cases,  beyond  their  parents'  control,  who 
dare  not  reprimand  them  lest  they  forsake  home  for 
some  lodging-house.  In  the  few  homes  where  there 
is  a  tight  hand  kept  over  the  older  girls,  the  fact  of 
the  lodging  of  a  complaint  of  bad  behaviour  against 
them  earns  them  a  whipping  from  their  father,  which 
turns  them  at  once  and  for  all  from  Teacher,  Class, 
or  Club. 

With  the  better  class  of  girls  real  good  is  some- 
times done  by  a  chat  with  their  mothers  about  them. 
Even  if  the  account  given  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
the  mothers  are  glad  to  pour  out  their  anxieties  and 
fears  into  a  friendly  ear.  One  mother  complained 
bitterly  to  me  that  she  had  never  had  a  word  of 
advice  or  help  from  any  teacher  with  regard  to  her 
tiresome  girl.     It  does  not  do  to  warn  one  girl  not 
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to  go  with  another  for  fear  of  being  harmed.  This 
also  applies  in  talking  to  the  mother.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  neither  the  girl  nor  her  com- 
panion have  any  sense  of  honour  in  keeping  a  con- 
fidence sacred,  and  that  every  word  said  will  be 
repeated  (with  amplifications)  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  will  have  no  effect  in  separating  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  any  real  wrong-doing,  or  going 
with  notoriously  bad  companions  to  undesirable 
places,  comes,  with  absolute  certainty  of  its  truth, 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  teacher,  it  is  then  her  duty 
to  acquaint  the  mother,  however  careless  and  in- 
different she  may  be,  and  even  if  she  is  only  angry 
at  being  told  of  it,  because  the  responsibility  lies 
with  her  to  check  the  girl.  No  hard  or  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down  in  these  matters.  Tact  and  dis- 
cretion, with  the  warning  never  to  act  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  or  when  out  of  temper,  must  be  our 
guide.  The  best  time  for  visiting  is  between  two 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  children  are  at 
school,  and  the  preparations  for  tea  have  not  yet 
begun. 

The  girls,  as  a  rule,  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the 
evenings,  or  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

In  every  way  that  can  be  thought  of  endeavour 
to  strengthen  their  love  of  home,  and  home  ties, 
where  such  love  is  possible.  Remind  them  of  the 
countless  small  kindnesses  which  they  may  do  for 
their  old  grandparents,  for  their  brothers  and  sisters 
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and  all  around  them.  Warn  them  not  to  make  pre- 
ventable friction  at  home  by  running  off  to  Church 
at  all  times.  Those  religious  duties  which  are  of 
obligation  are  another  matter,  and  in  them  their 
principle  must  be  "  God  first."  They  will  soon  learn 
that  more  true  religion  is  shown,  and  often  a  great 
deal  of  self-denial  as  well,  by  giving  up  going  to 
Church  for  the  sake  of  others ;  in  short,  to  "  leave 
Christ  for  Christ."  Selfishness  at  home  is  very 
general,  the  motto  apparently  being,  "  each  one  for 
himself,"  and  here  the  visitor's  influence  may  do 
something,  especially  if  she  is  the  girl's  teacher  on 
Sunday.  Happily,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions to  this  selfishness.  One  quiet,  refined-looking 
girl  of  sixteen  was  telling  me  something  of  her  home 
life,  which  led  me  to  ask  why  she  came  home  to 
sleep  from  her  place  of  service  every  night  Her 
answer  was,  "  Well,  it  would  be  much  more  comfort- 
able to  sleep  out,  and  I-  could  be  sure  of  my  things 
not  being  pawned  ;  but,  you  see,  my  being  there 
keeps  father  from  knocking  mother  about  so  dread- 
ful bad  when  he  is  in  drink." 

Great  encouragements  are  sometimes  met  with 
from  an  unexpected  quarter ;  from  half  pagan 
parents,  who  are  won  to  appreciate  in  some  degree 
the  beauty  of  Christ's  religion,  shown  forth  in  the 
goodness  and  unselfishness  of  the  girl,  only  too 
often  the  solitary  Church  member  in  the  family 
Unwillingly,  there  is  sometimes  wrung  from  them 
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the  admission,  "  Well,  I  never  did  hold  with  all 
them  Church  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  I  must  say, 
Fanny,  she  do  try  and  live  it  out." 

After  you  have  become  intimate  with  your  girls 
it  is  well,  when  you  visit  them,  to  see  where  they 
sleep.  You  will  ask  to  see  the  pictures  they  have 
won  as  prizes,  and  their  prayer  cards  and  texts 
hung  up  in  their  rooms,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  possible  to  do  untold  good  in  effecting  an  altera- 
tion in  the  conditions  under  which  they  sleep.  It 
is,  alas,  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  an  utter 
want  of  any  attempt  at  even  ordinary  decency  of 
surroundings.  Boys  and  girls  are  herded  together, 
often  in  the  same  room,  with  their  parents.  To 
take  two  instances  only  from  a  girls'  Club,  in  by 
no  means  the  poorest  part  of  London.  One  small 
room  in  a  street  at  the  back  of  a  well-to-do  square 
was  inhabited  by  a  mother,  her  two  daughters,  aged 
twenty-two  and  twenty-six,  and  her  son,  slowly 
dying,  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  aged  nine- 
teen. Can  anything  be  imagined  more  insanitary 
and  revolting?  And  yet,  as  one  of  them  truly  re- 
marked, "  lots  has  to  live  like  us  and  worse."  The 
other  case  was  that  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  slept  in 
a  tiny  room  so  narrow,  that  the  two  beds  which  entire- 
ly filled  it  up  almost  touched  one  another.  In  the  one 
she  slept  herself,  and  in  the  other  her  two  brothers 
of  eighteen  and  fourteen.  The  mother  was  quite 
callous  on  the  subject,  but  eventually  agreed  that 
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it  "  didn't  seem  to  be  quite  the  thing,"  and  promised 
to  put  up  a  cretonne  curtain  dividing  the  room, 
which  was  bought  and  made  for  her,  and  the  then 
very  juvenile  teacher  saw  it  hung  up  with  unmixed 
feelings  of  having  triumphantly  accomplished  a 
great  work.  Sad  to  say,  a  month  later,  that  curtain 
found  a  home  in  the  pawnshop.  This  disappointing 
experience  need  not  deter  anyone  from  a  similar 
attempt,  for  I  am  sure  that  with  people  a  shade 
more  respectable  it  would  be  successful.  The  girls 
are  generally  very  much  ashamed  of,  and  keenly 
alive  to,  the  impropriety  of  such  surroundings  when 
it  is  once  pointed  out  to  them,  and  only  too  glad  to 
try  and  find  a  remedy  ;  for,  even  with  the  better 
class  of  girls,  such  crowding  is,  alas,  quite  ordinary. 
"  We  didn't  see  any  help  for  it,"  they  say,  and  "  one 
gets  used  to  anything  in  time."  Such  a  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  unendurable,  and,  for  Christians, 
the  well-known  proverb?  so  often  quoted  as  a  reason 
for  remaining  in  an  armchair,  placidly  condoning 
abuses,  must  be  inverted  into,  "  What  can't  be  en- 
dured, must  be  cured."  The  parents,  strange  to  say, 
are  much  harder  to  arouse  in  the  matter  than  the 
children,  and  unless  it  is  approached  with  the  utmost 
care  and  tact  they  will  take  offence,  and  the  door 
may  then  be  effectually  closed  to  any  good  influ- 
ence. In  order  to  realize  something  of  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  which  beset  the  problem  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  a  little  book  should  be  read 
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called,  "  No  Room  to  Live,"  which  places  the  posi- 
tion very  vividly  and  clearly  before  one. 

Suggestions  for  making  the  home  pretty  are 
always  welcome — window-gardening,  for  instance, 
can  be  made  quite  fashionable  by  means  of  a  girls' 
Club  annual  flower  show,  which  might  be  inaugur- 
ated. Through  visits  to  a  house,  made  nominally 
only  on  behalf  of  a  girl  living  there,  much  may  be 
done  incidentally  for  the  rest  of  her  family.  In 
this  way  many  little  brothers  and  sisters  are  brought 
to  the  Font  and  to  Sunday  School,  the  mother 
begins  to  attend  the  Mothers'  Meeting,  and  occa- 
sionally the  father  comes  to  the  Men's  Bible  Class. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  effective  missionaries 
at  home  the  girls  themselves  make  when  really  in 
earnest.  They  will  see,  for  instance,  that  their 
smaller  brothers  and  sisters  say  their  prayers,  and 
check  them  in  bad  talk,  and  in  many  ways  try  to 
exercise  a  good  influence.  I  have  never  known  one 
girl  really  faithful  to  her  religion  who  has  not  done 
lasting  good  to  some  member  of  her  family.  I 
can  call  to  mind  many  instances  of  this.  Here  is 
one.  The  brother  of  one  of  my  girls,  a  very  respec- 
tably brought  up  youth  of  sixteen,  on  starting  work 
at  a  large  factory  was  tempted  by  some  of  his  older 
work-mates  to  break  his  pledge  and  have  a  glass 
with  them,  and  then  they  led  him  on  little  by  little 
to  drink  till  he  was  intoxicated.  This  was  done, 
as  the  men  said,  "  simply   for  a  lark."     The  boy, 
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for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  dared  not  face  his 
mother  in  this  condition,  and  stopped  out  all  night. 
The  next  day  his  lapse  was  known  all  round  about, 
and  his  shame  was  so  great  that  all  self-respect 
seemed  lost,  and  he  began  a  downward  path.  His 
fifteen-year-old  sister,  who  was  confirmed  and  a 
Communicant,  was  terribly  distressed  about  her  only 
brother,  and  by  her  continual  intercessions  and  her 
influence  saved  him  from  utter  wreckage  at  the 
time,  and  a  little  later  on,  one  of  those  Priests  who 
possess  that  wonderful  power  of  personal  mag- 
netism got  hold  of  him,  and  he  became  eventually 
a  very  steady  young  man,  and  was  his  mother's 
right  hand  when  she  was  left  a  widow  a  year  or  two 
later. 

Visits  made  during  sickness  do  wonders  in  dis- 
pelling prejudices  and  suspicions,  however  deeply 
rooted,  of  Church  folk.  One  mother,  who  had  a 
most  violent  dislike  to  visitors  connected  in  any 
kind  of  way  with  religion,  came  round  entirely 
because  of  the  kindness  of  the  Vicar's  wife  in  visit- 
ing her  sick  son.  Another  was  won  to  at  any  rate 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  Church,  through  the 
offer  of  the  loan  of  a  feeding  cup  for  her  husband, 
who  was  seriously  ill.  Such  tiny  acts  of  kindness, 
hardly  worth  thinking  about,  pave  the  way  very 
often  to  desire  for  increased  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Inspirer  of  every  kind  word  and  deed  done 
on  this  earth. 
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As  Faber  has  said,  "Every  solitary  kind  action 
which  is  done  the  whole  world  over  is  working 
briskly  in  its  sphere  to  restore  the  balance  between 
right  and  wrong.  Kindness  has  converted  more 
sinners  than  either  zeal,  eloquence  or  learning,  and 
these  three  last  have  never  converted  anyone,  unless 
they  were  kind  also."  The  preacher  ends  the  para- 
graph with  a  significant  sentence,  "  Religious  people 
are  an  unkindly  lot."  It  does  not  do  to  despise 
small  things,  such  as  a  book  lent,  a  few  flowers 
brought,  some  hymn  said  which  cheers  or  consoles, 
a  little  picture  of  our  Lord  bearing  the  Cross,  given 
as  a  help  to  patience,  which  may  be  hung  on  the 
wall,  or  when  words  would  only  perhaps  weary, 
the  warm  clasp  of  a  loving  human  hand.  Such  are 
the  trifling  acts  of  love  that  are  well  worth  the 
doing  if  they  lighten,  by  only  one  hair's  breadth, 
the  bitter  misery  and  loneliness  hidden  away  in  the 
stifling  rooms  of  our  crowded  streets.  It  is  worth, 
for  the  sake  of  this,  the  bearing  of  the  cross  of 
any  sadness  of  heart ;  and  if  the  question  rises  to 
the  lips,  "  Ought  I  to  see  such  misery,  when  I  can 
do  so  little  to  help?"  lift  up  your  heart  in  secret 
to  God,  and  say,  "  I  do  the  little  I  can  do,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Thee." 

When  death  has  claimed  an  inhabitant  of  one  of 
the  houses  you  visit,  try  to  overcome  (if  you  have  it) 
your  natural  shrinking  from  death  and  its  sometimes 
attendant  horrors,  rather  than  hurt  the  feelings  of 
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those  you  come  to  see,  who  expect  and  long  for 
your  sympathy,  which,  in  accordance  with  their 
universal  custom,  has  to  be  shown  by  being  taken 
to  see  the  dead  person,  perhaps  a  trying  ordeal.  If, 
when  you  are  in  the  room  of  death,  you  will  say  a 
prayer,  both  for  the  departed  one  and  the  mourners, 
it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  them.  The  common 
idea  of  many  workers  is,  that  "  it  is  only  for  the 
Clergy  to  say  prayers  when  visiting  "  ;  but  this  idea 
is  not  shared  by  the  poor,  who  often  comment  un- 
favourably upon  those  visitors  who  will  come  to 
see  them  time  after  time,  while  they  never  speak  one 
word  to  the  Master,  or  even  about  the  Master,  in 
Whose  Name  they  are  sent.  A  cross  of  flowers  for 
the  funeral,  given  by  their  "  visiting  lady,"  is 
thought  a  great  deal  of ;  and  with  two  pieces 
of  wood,  some  moss,  foliage,  and  white  flowers, 
this  can  be  made  for  a  few  pence.  No  visitor 
should  hesitate  to  do  any  piece  of  practical  work 
that  may  help  in  a  sick  room,  such  as  dusting, 
making  poultices,  tidying  the  room,  washing  face  and 
hands — in  short,  anything  that  may  be  required  ; 
though  if  the  illness  is  prolonged  beyond  a  day  or 
two  the  district  nurse  should  be  called  in.  The 
example  of  two  Priests  from  a  Church  in  East 
Central  London,  who  were  found  in  a  poor  woman's 
sick  room,  the  one  sweeping  the  floor,  and  the  other 
doing  up  the  stove  and  laying  the  fire,  may  well  be 
followed.  (Any  feeling  of  shrinking  from  this  kind 
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of  work  will  be  removed  instantly  by  such  a  thought 
as  that  of  the  Lord  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  or 
touching  the  leper.) 

Visits  to  the  sick  members  of  the  girls'  Club  are 
often  the  foundation  of  life-long  friendships,  and 
should  never  be  neglected,  although  words  fail  to 
depict  the  trying  nature  of  some  of  the  visiting.  In 
many  cases  the  hapless  invalid  is  located  in  the 
family  living  room,  where  from  mistaken  ideas  of 
sanitation,  the  room  is  ventilated  only  from  the 
door,  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence,  defying  des- 
cription. You  sit  down,  with  a  wisdom  taught  by 
experience,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  bed,  where 
sometimes  you  cannot  help  seeing,  with  an  involun- 
tary shudder,  insects,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
slowly  crawling  on  the  counterpane,  or,  worse  still, 
performing  a  leisurely  march  on  the  ceiling  or 
walls.  Happily  the  alarm  is  nearly  always  antici- 
pative  of  what  does  not  happen,  and  you  depart 
unharmed,  except  for  a  slight  shock  to  the  nervous 
system.  At  any  rate,  this  is  my  own  experience. 
Such  visits  are,  in  some  respects,  the  hardest  duty 
to  be  performed  in  the  whole  work.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  get  beyond  commonplaces,  unless  you  are 
alone  with  the  girl,  but,  even  if  the  relations  remain 
in  the  room,  do  not  leave  without  reading  a  hymn 
or  the  Sunday  Gospel,  as  the  invalid  will  be  more 
inclined  than  usual  to  think  of  religion  ;  and  all 
sorts  of  good  resolutions  to  "go  on  different,  for  this 
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has  been  a  lesson  to  me,"  will  be  made,  in  most 
cases,  to  last  (on  their  recovery)  as  long  as  soap 
bubbles  blown  into  the  air. 

Make  a  rule  often  to  come  empty-handed,  other- 
wise you  will  be  valued  chiefly  for  your  gifts.  As 
far  as  possible  (except,  of  course,  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, and  only  in  these,  with  as  much  discretion 
as  you  can)  avoid  giving.  For  the  most  part  it  has 
the  worst  effect  on  the  recipients,  sapping  their 
sense  of  independence  and  making  them  into — as 
they  themselves  term  it — "  crawlers."  This  applies 
with  treble  force  to  the  members  of  a  girls'  Club, 
although  my  experience  has  been  that  girls  are 
singularly  free  from  the  vice  of  cadging  on  other 
people.  Only  once  has  a  girl  asked  me  to  give  her 
clothes,  and,  curiously  enough,  she  was  very  fairly 
well  off.  Gifts  of  clothes,  etc.,  do  not  increase  the 
love  and  respect  of  the.  girls  for  their  visitor.  They 
feel  in  some  sense  humiliated  by  them  ;  hypocrisy 
is  encouraged ;  and  jealousy  is  aroused  amongst 
the  others.  Help  them  by  all  means,  but  let  your 
love  for  them  devise  ways  which  will  prevent  the 
help  from  harming  them.  Tell  those  who  are  in 
need  that  some  clothes  will  be  sold  at  a  low  price 
at  the  Club  on  a  certain  day.  By  this  means,  even 
if  only  a  few  pence  are  paid  for  them,  they  will 
be  kept  from  the  debasing  effects  of  pauperism. 
Another  way  is  to  find  some  work  which  will 
honestly  earn  the  needed  sum.  I  have  found  that 
the   poorer   the   girls    are,    the   more    bitterly    they 
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resent  charity,  although  necessity  compels  them  to 
accept  it ;  and  it  is  truer  Christianity  to  take  some 
trouble  to  relieve  them  by  other  means  than  that  of 
the  easy  way  of  taking  out  one's  purse,  means,  too, 
which  will  not  trample  on  that  independence  which 
should  be  cherished.  Visits  to  the  girls  must  not 
be  discontinued  when  they  leave  home  for  the  hos- 
pital or  infirmary.  One  of  my  earliest  experiences, 
as  manager  of  a  Club,  was  a  weekly  visit  paid  to 
one  of  my  girls,  dying  of  consumption  in  Brompton 
Hospital.  She  really  seemed  to  care  very  much 
for  these  visits,  and  her  greatest  comfort,  she  told 
me,  was  the  little  crucifix  I  brought  her,  placed 
where  her  eyes  could  rest  upon  it  through  her  long- 
drawn-out  agony  of  weakness  and  sleeplessness, 
till  death  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings. 

Briefly,  the  spirit  of  the  visiting  which  does  real 
lasting  good,  although  at  the  time  it  may  seem 
barren  of  any  results  whatever,  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  responsibility  and  gravity  of  the  work,  so 
emphatically  expressed  in  Kingsley's  lines,  which 
he  puts  into  the  lips  of  St.  Elizabeth,  the  saint  who 
belongs  especially  to  the  poor  and  miserable. 

"  Each  word  we  speak  has  infinite  effects — 
Each  soul  we  pass  must  go  to  heaven  or  hell — 
Be  earnest,  earnest,  earnest ;  mad,  if  thou  wilt : 
Do  what  thou  dost  as  if  the  stake  were  heaven; 
And  that  thy  last  deed  ere  the  judgment  day. 
When  all's  done,  nothing's  done.     There's  rest  above. 
Below  let  work  be  death,  if  work  be  love.   " 
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I  append  the  names  of  a  few  books  dealing  with 
this  subject,  which  I  have  myself  found  useful:  — 
"  Ten  Years  in  a  Portsmouth  Slum "  (Rev.  R.  R 
Dolling)  ;  "  Life  in  Darkest  London,"  and  its 
sequel ;  "  A  Story  of  Shoreditch  "  (Rev.  Osborne 
Jay) ;  also  the  biographies  of  Charles  Lowdei, 
Alexander  Heriot  Mackonechie,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Chapman,  formerly  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  Brighton.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  the  lives  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  should  be  attentively  studied.  Two  touch- 
ingly  simple  and  true  little  stories  of  the  lives  of 
the  poor,  called  "  In  the  Crowd "  (S.P.C.K.),  and 
"  Old  Crumpet  the  Shoemaker  "  (Masters),  are  worth 
reading,  and  "  Workers  together  with  God  "  (Mow- 
bray) has  some  excellent  papers  on  Visiting  in  it. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  if,  in  visiting,  you 
come  in  contact  with  girls  in  danger  from  their 
home  surroundings,  or  living  alone  in  lodgings,  it 
is  quite  easy  to  get  them  into  some  "  Home  for 
Working  Girls."  There  are  now  a  large  number 
of  such  Homes  in  London,  varying  in  expense,  and 
in  the  class  of  girl  admitted.  I  can  speak  with 
much  gratitude  of  two  such  Homes,  one  belonging 
to  St.  Alphege,  Southwark,  and  one  in  connection 
with  St.  Alban's,  Holborn.  Then  there  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country  the  "  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  Homes,"  where  any  lonely  girls  are 
most  kindly  welcomed,  and  made  to  feel  that  they 
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are  amongst  friends.  There  are  also  the  "  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  Lodges,"  and  Mr.  Shrimpton's 
"  Homes  for  Working  Girls."  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  these  Homes,  I  should  say  they  are  made  as 
homelike  as  possible,  and  the  girls  are  treated  with 
wonderful  kindness  if  ill  or  out  of  work. 

It  may  perhaps  fall  one  day  to  the  lot  of  a 
visitor  to  find,  as  I  did,  a  young  girl  in  lodgings 
forced  to  give  up  her  work  by  a  mortal  disease, 
and  therefore  ineligible  for  any  hospital,  and  with- 
out a  friend  to  whom  to  turn.  Coming,  as  she  did, 
from  a  superior  class,  the  thought  of  the  Work- 
house Infirmary  was  a  perfect  agony  to  her ;  so  she 
was  taken  in  at  one  of  those  "  Hostels  for  the 
Dying "  which  we  owe  to  God-inspired  Christian 
charity,  where  love,  brightness,  and  sympathy 
lighten  so  wonderfully  and  smooth  so  gently  the 
rough  places  in  the  gloomy  path  of  disease  and 
death. 
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"I  must  headlong  into  seas  of  toil, 
Leap  forth  from  self,  and  spend  my  soul  on  others." 

HAVE  written  this  little  book  chiefly 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  girls  belonging  to  the  upper 
and  leisured  classes,  and  perhaps  create  in  their 
minds  a  desire  to  work  amongst  their  poorer  sisters. 
The  simple  experiences  recorded  here  may  help 
them  to  avoid  many  mistakes  into  which  the  writer 
fell,  from  ignorance  of  the  work.  They  may  feel 
assured  that  not  one  suggestion  is  made  here  which 
has  not  been  worked  out  practically.  The  work  is 
one  for  which  it  is  not  needful  to  wait  because  one 
is  "  too  young."  I  began  when  I  was  twenty-one, 
and  a  little  friend  of  mine,  scarcely  sixteen  (and,  of 
course,  still  at  school)  is  adored  by,  and  certainly 
has  a  refining  influence  with  the  rough  girls  with 
whom  she  plays  games  on  one  evening  in  the  week. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  copy  the  rusty  black  and 
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uncared-for  outer  man  of  many  "Church  workers" ; 
for  if  you  dress  nicely  it  is  far  more  likely  that  you 
will  influence  the  girls.  They  recognize  in  their 
teacher  who,  like  themselves,  wishes  to  look  nice, 
"  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,"  and  if  you  yourself  feel  conscious  of 
over  much  pleasure  in  a  new  hat  or  dress,  your  warn- 
ings against  vanity  will  be  more  real,  both  to 
yourself  and  them,  than  if  you  insisted  on  appear- 
ing as  "  an  old  frump."  I  know  these  counsels  will 
appear  frivolous  to  many,  so  I  back  them  up  by 
referring  to  one  whose  whole-hearted  devotion 
admits  of  no  question.  Some  of  Miss  Havergal's 
words  on  the  subject  are  as  follows: — "The  outer 
should  be  the  expression  of  tne  inner,  not  an  ugly 
mask  or  a  disguise.  If  the  King's  daughter  is  to 
be  all  glorious  within,  she  must  not  be  outwardly 
a  fright.  I  must  dress  both  as  a  lady  and  a 
Christian." 

There  are  many  inducements  to  take  up  this 
work  :  — 

i.  You  will  often  feel  humiliated,  and  always 
unworthy  of  the  wealth  of  affection  lavished  on  you 
by  those  you  try  to  help,  unearned,  as  it  is,  by  your 
poor  efforts  on  their  behalf,  but  yet  kindling  a  glow 
of   happiness   in   your   heart. 

2.  You  will  learn  much  yourself,  perhaps  more 
than  you  teach  them.  Above  all,  the  sight  of  "  the 
pathetic   patience   of   the   poor "   will   do   much   to 
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shame  away  the  vague  discontent  which   shadows 
so  many  girls  of  the  upper  classes. 

3.  The  intention  to  try  and  make  someone  else's 
life  a  little  brighter  and  happier  will  give  a  dehnite- 
ness  of  purpose  to  your  own  life,  which  perhaps  it 
did  not  possess  before. 

4.  Last,  very  often,  to  come  in  many  lives  (but 
above  all  other  inducements,  when  it  does  come,  in 
compelling  you  to  the  work)  is  the  fact  that  because 
religion  is  to  you  a  real,  living  devotion — not  to 
a  system,  but  to  a  Person,  the  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ — the  resistless  longing  in  your  heart 
will  not  let  you  rest  without  striving  to  make  that 
religion  a  real  thing  to  someone  else. 

In  fairness,  the  crosses  in  such  work  must  also  be 
mentioned ;  but  a  cross  which  will  be  borne  if 
another  is  also  remembered. 

1.  If  your  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  work  much 
anxiety  will  be  felt  over  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  girls,  and  also  in  their  troubles 
generally,  and  there  will  inevitably  arise  many  diffi- 
culties and  worries,  and  occasional  heart-breaking 
disappointments. 

2.  There  will  be  much  hard  work,  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  stuffy  rooms,  coming  out  at  inconvenient 
times,  giving  up  late  dinner  so  many  evenings  in 
the  week,  having  to  face  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
the  coming  out  when  tired  and  disinclined  to  amuse 
anyone. 
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3.  If  you  do  any  work,  you  are  bound  to  meet 
with  adverse  criticism,  and  sometimes  with  the  im- 
putation of  motives  which  are  far  from  your 
thoughts. 

To  some  girls,  who  are  especially  sensitive,  it  is 
the  hardest  cross  of  all  to  bear  when  they  hear 
people  belonging  to  the  same  Church  laughing  at, 
and  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  absurdity  and  danger  of  enthusiasm. 

Having  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter, 
some  will  remark,  "  It's  all  very  well,  but  I  am  no 
good  at  that  kind  of  thing."  Consider  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  work  for  a  girls'  Club.  If  you 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  religious  teaching  (in 
which,  to  me,  the  interest  of  the  whole  work  centres), 
there  are  the  games,  the  drill,  the  instruction  in  sing- 
ing, the  piano-playing.  Are  you  an  artist,  a  wood 
carver,  an  adept  at  needlework?  there  is  room  and 
work  for  all.  Any  girls  of  refinement,  with  ac- 
quirements gained  by  education  will  be  welcomed, 
and  they  will  find  how  true  it  is  that  the  one  talent 
used  in  this  way  will  gain  ten  more  talents.  "  How 
can  I  tell  if  I  have  any  vocation  for  this  work?" 
No  one  can  really  know  until  they  have  tried  it 
and  not  given  it  up  at  the  first  failure ;  for,  "  it  is 
through  continued  effort,  and  repeated  failure,  that 
man  eventually  discovers  what  he  is,  and  what  he 
ought  to  do  ;  through  this  alone,  he  secures  the  post 
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and  employment  he  was  created  to  fulfil."  "  He 
Who  calls  fits,  and  He  Who  fits  calls." 

Then  if  you  are  to  help  others  you  must  know 
yourself ;  for,  as  Ruskin  says,  it  is  "  in  this  know- 
ledge of  ourselves  we  shall  gain  that  dependent 
power  which  is  the  secret  of  true  work,  and  that 
self-conscious  weakness  which  is  the  secret  of  true 
growth." 

Sometimes  girls  who  possess  very  little  money, 
only  the  ordinary  small  dress  allowance,  labour 
under  the  impression  (which  is  quite  an  erroneous 
one)  that,  unless  well  off,  it  is  no  good  embarking 
on  this  sort  of  work.  In  setting  a  Club  on  foot, 
help  is  always  to  be  obtained  ;  and,  once  started, 
it  can  be  made,  speaking  from  experience,  entirely 
self-supporting  (that  is,  if  rent  has  not  to  be  paid) 
by  means  of  entertainments,  and  by  an  annual 
miniature  bazaar  held  at  the  Club  in  the  week  before 
Christmas,  for  which  nearly  all  the  articles  for  sale 
are  made  or  given  by  the  members,  and  sold  by  the 
girls  who  make  up  the  Club  Committee.  Our  Lon- 
don Club  sale  is  always  most  successful,  as  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  members  crowd  in  to 
buy.  If,  too,  you  are,  from  lack  of  means,  unable 
to  gain  that  unsatisfactory  and  most  fleeting  popu- 
larity which  can  easily  be  won  by  treats  and 
presents,  you  will  feel  that  whatever  affection  is 
bestowed  upon  you  is  real.  The  interest  of  the 
work,  once  embarked  upon,  grows  and  deepens  day 
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by  day,  stretching  out,  as  it  does,  into  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  channels.  I  will  end  with  the  inspiring 
words  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  spiritual  guides:  — 
"  God  has  put  you  into  the  world  to  make  it  richer, 
happier,  and  brighter  in  every  way,  and  you  have 
the  capacity  in  you.  Seek  ever  to  know  how  to  do 
it.  Seek  ever  to  praise  God,  Who  gives  you  the 
power,  and  make  love  indeed  worthy  by  spreading 
every  day  love  and  joy  about  you." 


THE  END 
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